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Songs of Life and Death. 


steamers! What shoals of boats! What unu- 
sual specimens of the race! What examples of 
accommodation and selfishness! What trophies 
are being borne from place to place in game, 
bass, trout; huge bouquets, rare plants, mosses, 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


I. Z 
He, dreaming, lay a-dying: A 





| And the kettle sings and simmers.” 


| Not one earth-memory has he now, 
i Save that his mother, softly humming, 


Aypocrisy. This condition is a growth; it has | destruction. No knowledge ot the modern lan- 
‘is rise, perchance, insome hereditary proclivity ; | guages can compensate for what is lost in the 


minerals, wild gems; what spikes of carnation, 
golden-rod, plucked from the roadside! What 
bunches of turnip-weed out of whole fields 
which are at once a pleasure tu the beholder 
and a vexation to the possessor! All this is 
gain, joy for the now, retrospect for memory ; 
how much better than to wear a double-veil, to 
dose, read dime-novels, and be engrossed in 
what could fitly be done in another place. 

Interchange gives us ideas, sentiments, and 
methods of operation. Every house isa colony, 
and we learn the habits and daily avocations 
of its members; see how they meet exigencies, 
and forestall impediments; get their animus, 
and profit by their wisdom. We encourage 
each other in those moments when we are ready 
to sink; we lift loads which are nothing to us, 
but much to the one relieved. We may indi- 
cate’ the right road to the millionaire, and so do 
a service independent of money. Casual con- 
versation may give a clew to an inventor which 
he had in vain attempted to evolve, and which 
we could not use ourselves. We cannot abide 
apart save to our harm. We become set, crab- 
bed, illiberal. We need to be tossed about to 
hear different views; to see the converse of 
what we usually behold. We must be mixed up 
with happiness and despair, serenity and grief, 
life and its exit; know as we are known; sound 
deeply with plummets and soar with mighty 
pinions; we must taste sweet and bitter as well 
as every conceivable combination. Only so can 
we measure and understand existence and our 
fellows; feel with them and for them; be the 
living, pulsating beings our Father intended. 
We ride in state to-day and go on foot to-mor- 
row. We dine on dainties this week, and eat 
herbs the next. We quaff wine of highest cost, 
and somewhere would give a kingdom for a cup 
of cold water. We are proud and arrogant, 
then compelled to accept services which we 
would give a fortune to avoid. We saya harsh 
word and wound our dearest friend. We make 
/an opportune remark and convert an enemy. 
We cannot count our sides, so multitudinous are 
they. They each absorb and reflect; as we do 
the one or its opposite, so is weal for us and 
others. Be vigilant, broad-visioned, and thus 
transfer discipline into excellence! 


‘*Mother, how the kitchen glimmers, 
And the sparks go upward flying, 


| Sees him and smiles. Let him be now; 
He hears the angels coming. 
Il. 
i Up she flew at break of day. 
And the angels, greeting, smiled 
i That, though graybeards missed the way, 
| It lay open to the child. 
Up she flew at break of day, 
And the angels, greeting, wept 
That the graybeards missed the way 
That the baby soul had kept. 
Ill. 
This body, fragile at its birth, 
Cover lightly, lightly, earth! 
Airily, airily, O ye spirits, 
Do this spirit holy rites! 
Gently, gentiy, bear her hence, 
Softly as her innocence. 
Blessedly, blessedly, like her bliss, 
Translated from a world like this. 
IV. 
[| The last words of Sir Richard Grenville. } 
‘Here end I, Richard, with a mind 
Joyful and quiet, for that I 
Fall as a soldier, fighting blind, 
For queen and country; so I die. 
‘‘Leaving here an honest name 
Of having lived a soldier good, 
And, dying, win immortal fame 
For dying as a soldier should.” 
MOoNADNOCK. 
Interchange. 

This is as imperative to the individual as ebb 
and flow to the tide; we cannot otherwise sus- 
tain healthy currents in mind and body so mys- 
teriously inter-dependent. Under the strong 
stimulus of concentrated thought, we may pass 
days and even months companionless, bent 
upon certain formulas or the weaving of facts 
and fiction. Outward solitude may, for a period, 
be not only salutary, but an obligation imposed | 
by an irresistible impression. Then, it is sim- 
ply retirement for a purpose, and not hermitage. 
The latter is not contined to woods and moun- 
tains, but may as really exist in ordinary houses, | 
Ride-by-side with those termed neighbors; still European Resipences FoR YounG Stu- 
further, is often illustrated amid even family | bents.—A German correspondent advises Amer- 
ties. Such people, domiciled with nature, may icans to avoid Berlin, and has a few words to say 
unconsciously revel in the warmth of the sun, to parents who think of sending their children 
the song of birds and purling brook; but with | there alone to finish their education. He says: 
their own kind they are usually burrs which | <* This is much oftener done than it would be if 
bo amount of heat can open. They resist all | the exposure to temptation were better appreci- 
advances, and check the faintest approximation | ated. The whole moral tone is much lower 
bo warmth. They are not only cold, but morose, | here than in America, and to take boys or girls 
forbidding, and inexpressibly disagreeable; they | in ‘the teens,’ with unformed characters and | 
| principles, and place them here, away from 
home-influence and restraint, with the intoxica- 
tion of novelty on every hand, is in many cases 








M INOR MATTERS. 








fre jealous, suspicious, and replete with bad 
humors; there is a taint in the blood; the 
world is awry; truth is obsolete, replaced by | 








hysical, intellectual, moral or social disap-|acquirement. If one of the parents or some 
occ It may be one singly, or portions | older person cannot come with the children, 
if the others combined—too often the with- | then do not send them. There is one American 
lrawal of an ideal which has flitted through | woman here who has come only to stay here 
aprice ordeath. In such cases where personal | with her children, but has chosen to learn the 
-esponsibility begins or ends, it is hard to de- | language by going to school with them herself. 
ermine; we only know that beyond fixed | Those children will be well watched over. 


points it is difficult to separate the normal and | M Migs mazaon. tt «Cidade 
- . : usic BY TELEGRAPH.— : 
We charitably call that mania which Bes : artes 


abnormal. : : : 
| is to be credited, we shall soon be able to enjoy 


aad its root in the unrestrained passions of am- | ‘ ‘ Z 
Miya ce thie s the luxury of music by telegraph. It is claimed 
sition or affection. The occasion unheeded for | : : f 
‘ 3 : : ME | that he has transmitted sounds, which were dis- 
making virtue of necessity, the result is pitiable, | : RR 4 
| tinctly audible at the receiving point, over an 








disastrous andirredeemable. With earnest sym- | - : ‘ z 
‘ : : “| unbroken circuit of 2400 miles. He has played | 
pathy for this class, we should not forget the | a . te Oe | 
- 5 hich hailers. No: actiliive peteon pa a melodeon the familiar strains of ‘* Hail 
ssson whic offers. No sensitive pe dep ee ‘ z 
| Columbia,” ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘God | 
> and 


gould speak lightly of the terrible blights which | Save the Queen "and ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ 
@ome to humans through direct and complex | : 

they were unmistakably repeated, note for note, 

on the violin, which lay on a table, 2400 miles 
away. Even an accidental false note was im- 
mediately detected on the violin. The trans- 
mitting apparatus consists of a key-board hav- 
ing a number of electro-magnets corresponding 
with the number of the keys on the board, to 


avenues; the turning of the tables upon which 
they had set their expectations. Neither can | 
We depend upon the young to exercise the judg- | 

ent, heroism and forbearance which belong to | 
®iaturcr years. However, through hope and 
fhe native force of buoyancy, the former often | 





¢ompass what is impossible to the latter. If) |. 2 i 
we cannot alter we can make the best of what | which are attached vibrating tongues or reeds, 
- 2 ay x > ic: ™g 3s zt Ps > 

betides us; it is practicable to find by losing Senet 2) 5 emcee none ans ae of eee 
We | tongues can be separately set in motion by de- 

| pressing the key corresponding to it. Thus, a 
tune may be played by manipulating the keys 
in the same way as those of an ordinary piano | 
or melodeon. If the telephone, as the trans- 
mitting instrument is called, works well a revo- | 


lution in the musical world is at hand. A man- | 


purselves; change is not always defeat. 
ean be sweet, tender, forgiving, if all our lilies 
nre black with frost, and our surroundings | 
chilled with hurricane and tempest. We can take 
another elevation and so secure a new outlook, | 


There is somewhere greepness, beauty, purity, | 
if we will but seek them; the defect is in us if 


men receive their wages at the close of the | not reached by either of these colleges ; a region | birch-bark canoes, made in perfect imitation of | 


week, those who are addicted to drink naturally 
choose the time when they have ready money 
and a day of idleness before them to have their 
sprees. Some may return to work on Monday, 
but the worst of them not till a day or two later. 
But by making Monday pay-day the particular 
temptation is removed. The following day is 
one of work, rather than idleness, and the un- 
willingness to lose time will often deter a man 
from beginning a revel, though it might not be 
a strong enough influence to drag him out of it 
when once begun. As a matter of fact, this 
slight change in the time of payment proves so 
useful that English employers who have tried it 
express great satisfaction with the result. A 
French gentleman, M. Godin, who has given 
much attention to questions affecting the wel- 
fare of workingmen, adopts the method of pay- 
ing his employés at different times. They are 
divided into three sections. The first is paid 
off on Tuesday, the second on Thursday, the 
third on Saturday. Thus-when the men get 
their wages they are prevented from idleness 
and dissipation by the public sentiment of the 
two-thirds who remain steadily at work, and it 
is stated that drunkenness has diminished one- 
half among M. Godin's workmen since the 
adoption of this plan. It would seem that some 
such plan, with whatever modifications may be 
required by local circumstances, might wisely 
be tried in this country. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
Hygiene. 
Auspicious Hygeia! In thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe! 
Won by their sweets in Nature's languid hour, 
The wayworn spirit seeks thy summer bower. 
Here, as the wild-bee murmurs on the wing, 
What peaceful dreams thy handmaid fairies 
bring 
What healthy forms the vital forces play, 
And sweep the furrowed lines.of anxious thought 
away ! 

Epiror CoMMONWEALTH :—That is a happy 
family whose circle is not broken by sickness, 
whose hopes are not depressed by disease. 
They have no occasion for a ‘‘medicine-chest.” 
The shelves of the little closet are not loaded 
with ‘vials, pill-boxes, herbs and nostrums to 
be swallowed as soon as one complains of indis- 
position. They are not, ever and anon, ‘‘dos- 
ing” with some ‘‘newly-discovered ” nostrum. 
They discard all drugs and drugging; have no 
fears of disease or death. They are contented, 
cheerful and happy. 

It isa matter of the first importance that 
children should be taught that their highest 
happiness depends on a knowledge of hygiene, 
and the enjoyment of good health. The health 
is determined by the quality and quantity of 
food, the exercise taken, and the air you breathe. 
All must be proportioned, and appropriate to 
each case. 

What it is that you do most really need to 
render you truly happy, it were not very easy, 
perhaps, for you to tell. Whatever it may be, 


| whether nutriment for your body or your mind, 


or tor both, permanent health must be first se- 
cured. What is education, knowledge? What 
is silver or gold? What is the whole world to 
you without good health? The elements which 
constitute true happiness are contentment, grat- 
itude and hope. Can the suffering feel truly 
contented or satisfied? In the nature of things 
this is impossible. Were it a law of our nature 
to be satisfied with misery, the race would soon 
die out and become extinct. Learn how much 
there is for your health, your happiness, and 
your children after you, forever! And not the 
health of the physical body, merely. We long 
for mental culture, for knowledge, for the im- 
provement of the immortal mind. And for our 
intellectual development provision is made in 
the economy of nature, free and universal as 
the air we breathe. Knowledge of truth is food 
for the mind. Itis in becoming cognizant of 
the fundamental truths of nature — physical, 
mental—that the human mind is developed in 
the attributes of true manhood. How import- 
ant, then, that the mind should be fed with 
wholesome food; should have access to those 
books which give the information man most 
needs for developing his spiritual faculties into 
the love of goodness and truth. 

We must advance. We want improvement, 
development. Nature is perpetually advancing 
and unfolding herself in the essence, form and 
use of all things, corresponding with heat, mo- 
tion, light, or goodness, power, wisdom. And, 
as these elements are eternal, forms are ever 
changing, and thus their uses change and ad- 


vance from the lower to the higher throughout | 


the universe. Hence it is that ill-health and 
discontent impels us to the study of hygiene. 


those paddled over the lake. Rainy days at 
watering-places are great institutions, after all, 
because no one would ever think to take time to 
breathe if it were not so stormy that no out-door 
projects could be taken into consideration. But 
why do we call such places as these watering- 
places? It certainly cannot be because there 
is more water drank here than elsewhere. The 
only way we can dispose of the question is, that 
they are places of refreshing and coolness and 
rest; that we come upon them while travelling 
through life’s great Sahara as the weary pilgrims 
come to cooling water brooks in Eastern coun- 
tries in the hot sandy deserts. 
EXCURSIONS. 
‘‘We are going down to the outlet, to-day,” 


| which contains probably ten millions of people 
among whom the work of reformation has made 
| greater progress than anywhere else in Turkey. 
| This region lies around the northeast corner of 

the Mediterranean sea and extends far into Mes- 
pouteagans and ancient Armenia. The Ameri- 

cans propose to aid the native evangelical 
churches of this region in establishing a third 
college at the city of Aintab. Much has already 
been done both in Turkey and in this country 
in carrying out this idea. A preparatory de- 
partment has been organized; a good site has 
been secured; a sum of several thousand dollars 
has been contributed by the people of Aintab 
for the college, and $15,000 by the people of 
England. Two professors of superior character 





and attainments have been appointed and are 


college building has been prepared and sent out, 
and it is hoped that this building will be begun 
this year. There will be a medical department 


the country is a large number of educated, na- 
tive physicians. 

The Rev. H. H. Jessup, D. D., one of the lead- 
ing missionaries in Syria, thus speaks of the 
proposed institution :— 

I believe that every experienced missionary 
in the Turkish Empire will pray for the success 
of the Central ‘Turkey College in Aintab. It is 
an outgrowth of great missionary success in 


There is a pressing demand for an educated 
ministry, educated physicians, teachers, and 
business men. If the Protestant ministry are 
thoroughly furnished and trained during the 
next decade a still mightier forward movement 
will take place throughout the empire of the 
Sultan. But the church and school must go 
together. The Bible is now the supreme au- 
thority among the 25,000 Protestants of Turkey. 
They must be trained to understand and defend 
the Bible. The ministry must have such facili- 
| ties and means as only a college can furnish. 
; Robert College, in the north, the Syrian-Protes- 
tant College in Beirut, with this new college in 
Aintab, and another, we hope, in Harpoot, will 
maintain the high character of Protestant intel- 
ligence, and give sound learning, true religion 
and true liberty the ultimate victory in the East. 
May God give Christian men in Christian lands 


tions of this institution! 

The Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., President of 
Robert College, Constantinople, says of this en- 
terprise: ‘*Those who aid it will throw the 
transforming power ofa high Christian education 
right into the heart of this great and dark empire. 
To what nobler purpose can wealth be “ap- 
plied ?” ; 

Are there not men of wealth in Boston who 
will encourage this undertaking? These edu- 
cational institutions that are thus springing up 
in Turkey are to be the future centers of thought 


country. Who will help in laying their solid 
foundations ? 

The following named gentlemen have consent- 
ed to act as the trustees of the funds raised tor 
the college in America: Ezra Farnsworth, 


now on their way to Aintab; a plan for the first 


in the college, as one of the pressing wants of 


planting and training evangelical churches. | 


the grace to lay broad and enduring the founda- ! 


said Capt. Barrows, of the ‘‘Day-Dream,” the 
morning after the storm. We never allow op- 
portunities of that character to slip, and so, with 
a merry party from Bangor, we went ‘‘aboard” 
this little canopy-topped steam-yacht, and glided 
swiftly ten miles down the lake, in the direction 
of Greenville. Landing at the mill-dam a por- 
tion of the party went fishing for fish, dnd oth- 
ers, your correspondent included, fished for 
bright pebble-stones where the amber-colored 
water was shallow, and discovered human faces 
and forms, with finely-chiselled features, down 
in this great natural aquarium that quietly rolled 
beneath our feet as we stood upon the plank 
bridge. There is a wealth of minerals down in 
| this under-world of water—wreaths, and gar- 
| lands, and pyramids of bright gems, sparkling 
in the sunshine in all their resplendant glory, 
holding a grand praise-meeting in their cathe- 
dral of precious stones. We lingered over these 
curiosities till the call of the captain reached 
our ears avove the roar of the water, and we 
were reminded that we must return to the boat 
if we wished to go back in the ‘‘Day Dream.” 
When we landed at the Mount Kineo House we 
found fresh arrivals from Bangor, and decided 
in our own minds that fate had cast our lot with 
the people of Maine, and that we should culti- 
vate their acquaintance to an unlimited extent. 
COMPLIMENTARY TO MAINE. 

I have discovered in the people of Maine an 
| intelligence and literary taste rarely excelled. 
Their knowledge is evidently diffusive, extend- | 
| ing to the poorer classes as well as the rich; ali 
| appear to have the advantage of a thorough edu- 
|eation. Another pleasing feature in their char- 
' acter is the social freedom and cordiality which | 
| they extend to strangers visiting in their State. 
| Itis like the greeting of old friends, a cordial 








GUESTS AT MOUNT KINEO HOUSE. 
| From New York we find upon the registry 
several who spend the entire season, among 
whom are Mr. Reddington and daughter, Mr. 
Baldwin and daughter, and Mrs. Treadwell; 
from Boston Mr. and Mrs. Chenery, owners of 
the premises, Mrs. Lawrence and daughter, 
Miss Edith Lawrence, Mrs. Sprague and three 
daughters ; from Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Hubbard 
and Mr. Rogers; from Bangor Mr. and Mrs. 
Egery and daughter, Miss Annie Egery, Mr. Eu- 
gene Hersey, Mr. Charles Huckins, Dr. J. 
F. Babcock, Mr. and Mrs. Angell, Mr. W. D. 
Lewis, wife and two children, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wheelwright and son, Mr. George Wheel- 
wright; from New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Mr. 
Winn, wife and son. 
COOL WEATHER. 

The golden haze of autumn hangs like a crown 
of wealth over the surroundings of Moosehead 
Lake, and to leave it now is like giving up life 
when some coveted chalice has just been placed 
at your lips. September is the crowning of the 
year at Mount Kineo, when the trees are rich in 
their gorgeous robes, and the pulses of nature 
are quieting down to even throbs, and the birds 
of summer are singing their last sweet farewells 
to the hardy little ‘* chick-a-dee-dee.” 

FLoreNcE KIMBALL. 





CORRESPONDENUVE. 
An Anti-Slavery Reminiscence. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Union, Mer., August 24, 1874. 

Among the events that serve to break the 
monotony and alleviate the ills of we invalids, 
who, away from home, are more or less rest- 
less with long sufferings even in this, one of the 
most charming, retreats in our country for recu- 
peration, is the arrival of the city newspapers ; 
and not the least in interest is the Common- 
wealth, which, though only weekly, comes 
freighted to the ‘‘scuppers,” as a sailor might 
express it, with noble thoughts and grand senti- 
ments. Among those not the least interesting 
to old reflectors are the reminiscences concern- 
ing the anti-slavery contest. They bring to 
my remembrance many thrilling events, and 
one in particular in which I happened to be 
somewhat interested, and the statement of which 
might interest your readers. 

Not long after the settlement of the Rev. 
Theodore Parker over the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gregational Society in Boston, while preaching 
at the old Melodeon—whose celebrity as one 





welcome without mixture of envy or jealousy. | 
| We find this class of people particularly at the | 
| Kineo House, which is managed by a native of 


| the Old Pine-Tree State, Mr. O. A. Denin. | 


and progress in that beautiful and interesting | Although there are guests here from nearly | his fearless exposures of the inconsistent dog- 


| every State in the Union, they do not long feel | 
| strangers or outsiders. In excursions and | 
bowling parties, and foot-ball, and croquet, and | 
| billiards, and, still later in the evening, in the 
| parlor-games, representatives from all these 


| President; Jas. M. Gordon, Treasurer; N. G. | different States participate in the sports as 
Clark, D.D., and R. H. Stearns, Boston, Mass. ; | brothers and sisters at a great family-gathering. 
Hl. Lee Norris, Princeton, N. J.; W. M. Tay- Those are the people who are appreciated wher- 
‘or, D.D., New York; Noah Porter, D.D.,| ever they may go—those who have smiles and 
New Haven; and W. H. Thomson, M. D., New | kind words, and kind hearts as well. 

York. Donations of books for the general and | UP THE LAKE AND UNDER THE CLIFF. 
medical library, and of apparatus and instru-; The noble steamer ‘Gov. Coburn” moved 
ments for the laboratory and hospital, are re- | slowly up to the landing about half-past eleven 
spectfully solicited. Contributions may be sent | on Saturday morning, andthe day could not well 
to any member of the Board of Trustees or to| have been more perfect. ‘The glad sunshine 
the Rev. T. C. Trowbridge, Rooms of the A. B. | jingered on the undulating waves like a caress, 


| was, however, on a Fast Day morning, cold, 


C. F. M., Cong. House, Boston, Mass. * 








| - VACATION LETTERS. 


| Moosehead Lake. 
| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Mr. Kineo House, Mooseneap Lake, MeE., } 
H August 27, 1874. 
THE LOCALITY. 

The wild waters of Moosehead Lake and the 
| surrounding bold and jagged mountains are 
| strongly suggestive of ancient legends, ‘fairy 

tales and Indian romances. It is here that na- 
| ture can be studied in its crude state (and when 
| we say this, of course we except the guests at 
the Kineo House). There is a solemnity bor- 
dering upon the terrible about these dark waters 
and the great flinty elevation that watches over 
them like a grim sentinel. How stealthily the 
dark-blue shadows creep over these solid 
rocks and bush-covered mountaingsides! How 
strangely these everlasting hills contrast with 
the shining wake that the departing sun leaves 
upon the waters of the turbid lake! As the 
last rays are repeating their fond farewells to 
the white-capped waves, a beautiful mirage is 
formed from the surface of the lake to the most 
distant mountain-top, and after gazing upon it a 
‘few minutes you cannot distinguish which is 





the trees wore an unwonted freshness of green, 
| the air was laden with the breath of ferns and 
! wild-flowers. Capt. Robinson announced from 
| the deck the pleasing intelligence that an excur- 
| sion was to be made to the head of the lake. | 
| Another golden opportunity not to be lost; and 
| with a generous basket full of lunch from the | 
house, shawl in hand, and one glove on, we 
| hastened on board. ‘‘Really palace-like,” we 
soliloquized, promenading through the well- 
| furnished saloon ; ‘‘and just the coziest little pi- 
‘lot house, and such a magnificent compass.” 
| We were admitted into this sanctum sanctorum 
and took a ‘“‘high’” seat by the wheel. The cap- 
‘tain kindly gave us an opera-glass on a large 
scale, from which to ‘‘view the landscape o'er.” 
Blue and green hills loomed up in the distance 
las we steamed on over the frolicing waves. 
|Now-and-then a ‘“‘squall”—so the pilot said— 
| came whistling around the wheel-house. .The 
| white-topped waves knocked each other’s caps 
| off and threw them into the lake, and then clap- 
| ped their hands in wild triumph. Soon Katah- 
| din wheeled around its long range, and backed 
| up toward the verge of the lake that we might) 

pay homage to its loftiness. Its landslides of 
| white gleaming sand contrasted oddly with its | 











. | 
| tangled fir and cedar-covered sides. Then the} 


we cannot find them. 

Longer or shorter seasons of retirement are 
beneficial, and serve for undue exertion, plans, 
rest, equipoise. But, constituted as we are, we 

‘must have not only intercourse with humanity, 
but close relationship. With them, we thrive 
j better every way, and glean stimulus without 
}its quest; we are assisted by being belpful; the 
more spontaneous, the more remunerative; we | 
give of our abundance, and it multiplies ten- | 
fold.» In summer, we lift every window and set | 
back the doors. We 
ight, air and grateful sounds. 
inch about us with shrubs, flowers, trailing bas- 
kets; we literally set traps for all sorts of beams. 
We should be just as successful with our hearts 
did we lubricate their hinges, andthenturn them 


invite the entrance of | 
We dot every 


Joutward. A good deal will enter by an aper- 
ture which could not crowd through a minute 
crevice. 
ina capacious fire-place, which sends out a glow 
The 


caged warbler deafens with his cheery notes; 


Largeness of soul is like a wood-fire 
and illumines the paintings on the wall. 


the dog stretches himself at full length, and the 
Work-basket, book, 
easel, paper, are in order for diverse tastes and 
There is a sparkle without any at- 


cat purrs with extra trill. 


interests. 
tempt, Just as the white crests roll upon the 
beach and trip back like fairies, dancing again 
in merriest frolic, and revealing such wealth of 
coloring and sparkling diamonds of rarest glint. 
It is refreshing to be alive wherever we chance 
to pass. like the 


swarming myriads, in atmosphere, water, and 


Then we pick up crumbs 


constantly supplying their vanishing 


We see the one red spray and the first 


earth, 
waste 
low. burning bush which are hints of forests of 
splendor yet to come. We notice animals of 
every form, size, hue, age, and enter into their 
care, labor, freedom, gambols; we enjoy roos- 
ters, hens, and their broods, and the matchless 
varieties which cluster in warm places or perch 
themselves out of the wet. Every tree has its 
own recommendation; how unitorm the groups, 
and how superb the shades! Here are seines 
stretched to dry, and there the same in tempting 
exposure for unwary aquatics. Nowa box for 
entrapping lobsters ; along-side jelly-tish exhib- 
iting their curious apparatus for sustaining a 
transient existence; hard-by star-ftingers which 
ave ever delighted the tiniest vovs and girls; 
elp and weeds, indications of treasures below. 
dow many little heads bob out of windows, and 
ith the chubby babies wave bronzed hands. 
How eager the looks of matrons and craftsmen! 
Vhat lines of clothes, piles of wood, aggregates 
f coal which a near mine has yielded! What 
pws of factories, and corresponding abodes for 
yse thereinemployed! What heaped-up rocks 
1e distance! Whatcurious stratification; how 
Scotch-moors in appearance! What con- 
ces for marine-warnings to spare the un- 


What reels for ropes? What specs of 


ager here will be able to telegraph to a pianist | Your present sufferings may be traced back to 
| or violinist in London, say something like this : | 


“Se > -spatch this evening at 9 o’clock . ‘ 
zt wed — ar — ” mnie . se a soe find yourself discontented, unhappy, un- 
of ten minutes’ duration—a solu;” whilst it! 


‘tl s on Wes "thankful, and fearful as to what will become of 
aor = — - ea ’ #s a wee ce | you and yours, it will be for the want of that 
apts: ¥6 bie vedio sits se chins piageen physical and mental culture to which you are 
dozen different cities on the same night. How) 


: : i, _| how invited. 
popular tapping the wires will become! (The 


irst of April is some months hence. é 
eet of Apr es 2 z we) ships, your sheep and horses, why not take as 


No Separate Scuoorg 1x Itvtso1s.—Color- | much thought as to your future health and hap- 
phobia got the upper-hands of the judgment of | piness? Why secure yourself against loss in 
the school directors of McLean county, Illi- | “those things which perish in the using,” and at 
nois, recently—named after the humane judge ‘the same time overlook that wisdom “which is 
John McLean of the U. S. Supreme Court—and | better than rubies"? LaRor SuNnDERLAND. 


they resolved to build a school-house for four | Quincy, Aug. 26. 


colored children in the district in question. | 
There was plenty of room in the school-house in, Educational Institutions in Turkey. 
To tue Epitror oF THE COMMONWEALTH :— 





the same district, and no one particularly ob- 
jected to the colored children going thereto | Your readers are doubtless aware that American 
Some of the tax-payers | missionaries have been laboring in Turkey for 
They have thoroughly ex- 


save the directors. 
, went for an injunction against such a misappro- the past fifty years. 
priation of the public funds. 
being granted, the directors appealed to the Su- | borders of Persia, and from the Black sea to the 
preme Court of the State. The latter has re- Cataract of the Nile. They have learned the 
cently rendered a decision confirming the decree | languages of the country, Arabic, Turkish, 





of the lower court and making the injunction | Greek, Bulgarian and Armenian; they have | 


permanent. While conceding that the directors translated the Scriptures and other books into 
of a public school have large discretionary pow- these languages; they have established three 
ers in regard to its management and control, it hundred common schools that are now attended 
nevertheless declares that “‘they have no pow- | by many thousands of children. Churches have 
er to make class distinctions,” or to *‘ discrimi- | been gathered at the capital, in Syria, Egypt, 
nate between scholars on account of their color, |; Mesopotamia, Armenia, Macedonia, Thrace and 
race, or social position.” ** The free schools of | Bithynia. All of these efforts, together with 
the State,” said the court, ‘‘are public institu- | the opening of the country to civilization by 
tions; and in their management and control the | Means of the press and telegraph, have produced 
law contemplates that they should be so man- be deep impression upon the minds of millions of 
aged that all children within the district, be- | the inhabitants. An earnest demand is every- 
es of six and twenty-one years, | where springing up for educational institutions 
regardless of race or color, shall have equal and | of a high character. This demand the Ameri- 
the same right to participate in the benefits to | Cans are trying to meet. The result is that two 
The court further said | Colleges have already been established, one at 


tween the ag 


be derived therefrom.” 
that “the conduct of the directors in this case ; Constantinople, and one at Beirut in Syria. 


in the attempt to keep and maintain a school Somewhat over $300,000 has been expended on | 


solely to instruct three or four colored children , these institutions by American citizens; good 
in the district, when they can be accommodated ; buildings have been erected, competent profes- 
at the ‘school-house with the other scholars of | S0rs appuinted, libraries and apparatus secured, 
| and each is attended by a large number of stu- 


the district, can only be regarded as a fraud 
dents. The college at Beirut is for the Arabic- 


upon the tax-payers of the district, any one of 
As 


| You have insurances on your houses, your | 


The injunction | plored the country from the Adriatic gulf to the 


mountain, or water, or cloud; one magnificent | Moosehead House, white as a great snow-ball | 


_ the scenery is picturesquely beautiful, at Mount | mered across the blue waves, ten miles distant. 
| Kineo solemnly grand. | This house has formerly been the home of lum- | 
SOCIAL ATTRACTIONS. /bermen and wood-choppers in forests around 
| It was the lot of your correspondent to stage | the head of the lake. Next spring an enlarge- 
| it from Dexter to Greenville in company with | ment of the house is contemplated by the new 
| the Maine Dental Convention, who were making proprietors, and another summer they will be 
atrip to Mount Kineo—not professionally, we | prepared to entertain those who may wish to 
trust—en route fur agood time. Imagine your- | sojourn at the head of the lake for a season. 
| self in our place, dear reader, and think whether | Owing to the fortifications fur a new pier ob- 
| or no if you had any teeth to ache they wouldn’t | structing the way, the steamer did not land up 
rbe likely to commence “ jumping” under such here, and so we were handed down into a small 
| circumstances. And then to think that you, row-boatand paddled to the landing. Such a) 
| might be honored by having the whole conven- time, crawling over logs and great rough tim- 
| tion called into extra session to decide what! bers, stones, and huge coils of rope, up and 
' should be done with your troublesome tooth! | down, backward and sideways, and at last terra 
| No doubt the honor would pay for all the agony | firma was reached; and we went into the house 
| of the toothache. But, notwithstanding the in- | and devoured a generous piece of blueberry-pie | 
convenience occasioned by a crowded stage, a| and drank a cup of refreahing tea. It seemed | 
| merrier company is rarely found than that same as if we were visit’ng the Indians—only that the | 
Maine Dental Convention. We began to feel | people were white and very nice-looking—every | 
as much at home as if we had been received as_ thing looked so wild, as if it had run away from | 
life member, although no one even hinted to us | the creative power half finished. It is a sort of | 
that they should be pleased to have us join them, | waste, howling wilderness—only it didn’t howl. | 
only during the journey and sojourn at Moose-' Great tall grim trees had flung their dead 
head Lake. | branches to the ground, as if tired of holding | 
It was the original intention of this company them. Gray mosses hung like misty drapery | 
to ‘‘camp out.” Do you comprehend what! among the solemn fir-trees. Nothing broke the | 
‘those words imply? Let us explain. They | stillness but the roar and dash of the waves | 
| mean drinking coffee without milk, eating bread against the slippery rocks, the sad refrain of the 
without butter, apple-pies with the apples left | 
out by mistake; sleejing upon the soft side of a. 
pine board, with a pair of tisherman’s boots for 
a pillow, and cedar branches for covering; to | 
make your toilet in the morning by looking into | 
a pail of water; to comb your hair by running 
through a thorn-bush; to go through all manner | 
of gymnastic exercises, and be in readiness to 
relish a breakfast cooked by amateurs in the | 
culinary department. They mean complexions 
burned toa crisp brown, soiled and rumpled | 





whispering pines, and the hoarse ‘‘caws” of the 
crow as he perches upon the highest limbs, | 
and looks down thinking he is the whitest crow 
in all the regions of Moosehead Lake. The 
blueberries hang ripe and luscious upon the 
bushes, and the natives are gathering them for | 
the market, to be made into pies and plump | 
dumplings for the tables of the Kineo House. 
But we couldn't stay at the head all the time, if 
we had learned to spell some of these long In-| 
dian names, and, thinking Mount Kineo was the 





| 
| 


of the great reformers of old abuses and old 
sins, both in church and state, was the great 
topic of dicusssion throughout the country—his 
bold utterances concerning slavery, as well as 


mas of the popular theology of the day, were 
sufficient, week after week, when they were 
thundered forth in his grand, convineing and 
eloquent style, to completely fill the hall. Con- 
sequently, strangers from all parts of the world, 
in visiting city of a Sunday morning, 
were seen rushing for the Melodeon in scores, 
and hundreds, even, to listen to the words 
that fell from the great preacher’s lips. It 


the 


forbidding and stormy, and about the period 
when there was more than extra excitement in 
our midst in consequence of the taking-back to 
the South ot some one who had been violently 
and ruthlessly hurried away to slavery, and 
about the same time, too, when for several days 
the great preacher had secreted in his own 
house one who was so unfortunate as to have a 
skin not of the legal standard, and happened to 
be born too far South to be able to prove his 
right to American citizenship in Judge Loring’s 
court; so that these events, fresh in the minds 
of all, were so sure to be the topic of the dis- 
course, that a great gathering was inevitable to 
hear the great reformer. I went very early, 
and, wending my way to the ante-room, found 
Mr. Parker there already. In a few moments 
Mr. Garrison came in, accompanied by that 
eloquent and distinguished man and friend to 
human freedom, George Thompson, the ex- 
member of the British Parliameat, and who, 


Thompson would not be allowed to speak in 
Augusta, and we wished him to make that reso- 
lution known to him, which he promised us to 
do. Just about this time it flashed into my own 
mind, for the first time, that I was engaged in 
rather a nasty piece of business; and, to tell 
the truth, I have continued to think so ever 
since that hour! Soon after the organization 
of the convention it adjourned till afternoon. 
Mr. Garrison and Mr. Thompson, being guests 
of Mr. Tappan, accompanied him home to 
dinner. Mr. Thompson did not not return to 
the convention, and, it was said, took the after- 
noon stage for Boston. The convention was, 
of course, held without molestation.” 

After making my statement of this transac- 
tion, ‘‘Well,” says Mr. Garrison, turning to his 
friend Thompson, ‘‘this, indeed, is worth com- 
ing out of a stormy day to hear related.” (Let 
me here remark that this was, on the whole, an 
affair that I consider the most inconsiderate of 
my whole life; and Mr. Parker and Mr. Garri- 
son both assured Mr. Thompson that they had 
full evidence of my contrition.) Mr. Thomp- 
son was very much amused at the disclosure. 
He remembered the incident well, and said it 
was the first demonstration made against him in 
this country, but not the last. Going into the 
Melodeon we found every part crowded to the 
utmost. And sucha discourse upon the subject 
of slavery was never before preached in Boston. 
On rising to speak, after prayer and singing, 
Mr. Parker said: ‘‘I shall take as the subject of 
my discourse this morning the latter clause of 
the Governor’s proclamation, ‘God save the 
Commonweaith of Massachusetts!” Without 
any farther description of the discourse, near 
the conclusion, in alluding to the noble men and 
women who had done and suffered so much in 
the glorious work of emancipation in our coun- 
try, Mr. Parker said that the time would surely 
come when the American people would be look- 
ing round to see if they could find marble suffi- 
ciently white to erect a monument to the great 


leader in this holy and glorious cause. 
Vv. HH. 





From London. 

TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Lonpvon, Aug. 15, 1874. 

THE PROROGATION. 
The over-worked servants of society are now 
enjoying their holiday-rest; all of whom richly 
deserve the cessation of duty, especially Her 
Majesty’s ministers. It must not, however, be 
inferred that the past session of Parliament has 
been unusually arduous; on the contrary, there 
has been a dearth of anything but blunders 
and wasted opportunities. Notwithstanding, the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues have retired 
trom the political atmosphere feeling somewhat 
keenly the need of rest and reflection. There 
has been too much nervous excitement—arising 
from ecclesiastical debates and personal con- 
teats—tor the decorous equilibrium of certain 
leaders. Even Mr. Disraeli, who has won a 
reputation for organic imperturbability, has 
been carried so far beyond the limit of tran- 
quility as to say of a colleague that he was ‘‘a 
man given to flout, gibes and sneers, and had 
been laying a trap for the House of Commons.” 
But, then, these eruptions are exceptional with 
the Prime Minister, though cynics may say he 
loses his self-control and gives way to emotions 
of anger or exultation as often as his neighbors. 
It is maintained that one week longer of duty 
would have seriously affected the conservative 
members, since the mere surprise of finding 
their party in power and themselves in office 
has been a terrible strain on the nerves. 
There are constitutions which, having sur- 
mounted all manner of disasters, have become 
shattered by unexpected success, and it has 
been asserted that few persons ever died of 
grief, but that many have expired from joy. 
We are called upon, then, to sympathize with 
and congratulate the retiring body, who, in ad- 
dition to the mental wear and tear induced by 
party-success, have been obliged to sleep through 
the licensing bill of the Home Secretary, Lord 
Sandon’s sallies at the political non-conformists, 
the endorsed schools’ bill, to say nothing of the 
aberrations of Mr. Ward Hunt. 


SPEUIAL 





some dozen years before, had visited our coun- | 
. . { 
try, and who, it was known at the time, had 


| 


most earnestly and eloquently espoused the | 
cause of the slave, and, whenever he could ob- 
tain a hearing, fearlessly advocated his claims. | 
But, to the shame of the American people, or to 

some of them, be it said, he was treated ina 

most indecent and ungrateful manner. 

On my introduction to Mr. Thompson by | 
friend Garrison, I said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have 
something to remark of a ‘confessional’ chai | 
acter, which I think it will interest you to hear, | 
especially Mr. Thompson, as this is the first | 
personal interview I have ever had with our dis- 


ignorance of the laws of life. And if, hereafter, total is all one can discern. At Mount Desert that each school-boy had given a ‘‘roll,” glim- | tinguished friend. You will, gentlemen, Idoubt the recess, which may palliate the mortification 


not, remember something about an anti-slavery 
meeting that took place at Augusta, Maine, 
some dozen or fifteen years ago, say in ’34 or 
35.” ‘‘Yes,” said Mr. Thompson, ‘‘very well; | 
for it was the first open and decided demonstra- 
tion that was publicly made against my speaking | 
in this country.” ‘‘Very well,” said I, ‘‘let me | 
now make a tull confession, as it is said that) 
‘an honest confession is good for the soul.’ I} 
need hardly mention that the anti-slavery party 
then was very diminutive in Maine. In Au- | 
gusta, perhaps, there were not half-a-dozen | 
fearless, outspoken men, andless women. Rev. | 
Dr. Tappan and Drother, Horace Waters, and. 
a lawyer by the name of Seth May, since judge, | 
are all I can now remember. Nevertheless, an | 
anti-slavery convention was called to meet on a) 
certain day at the court-house, and something | 
of a respectable number from different parts of 
the State assembled. Among the distinguished | 
ren from abroad were Mr. Garrison and Mr. | 
Thompson. The evening previous to the con- 
vention quite a number met at the court-house. 
Not many of the citizens of Augusta, I think, 
were present; some, however, were there to 
keep an eye on the movement, and report. I 
was not then, in common with most of the peo- | 
ple, in sympathy with the cause. Well, the 
next morning, Augusta was all ablaze with ex- | 
citement. George Thompson, the ‘great Eng- 
lish agitator,’ had been denouncing the American 
government, denouncing in bitter terms the 
constitution of our country! Well, gentlemen, | 
our Yankee blood was up. This never has | 
been, and never can be, tolerated in the capital 
of the State of Maine! We must drive the 
fellow out! A call was at once made to meet. 
at nine o'clock at the town-house. The con- 
vention was to meet at eleven at the ccurt-house. 
Quite a gathering responded; perhaps a hun- | 


| bals, and a few thousands of disreputable white 


| an address quite ‘‘unstatesman-like.” 


| nexation, but it is said he only urged the objec- 
tions because he has a morbid dislike of extend- | 


clothing, shivering limbs at nightfall, and a 
bright camp-fire, which, in the estimation of | 
enthusiasts, compensates for all the discomfort 
attendant upon such camp-life. Well, ‘‘what’s 
the hodds, as long as they’re’appy?” It is only 
a matter of taste, after all; but we prefer a! 
comfortable bed to sleeping upon a pine board; 


sweetest of them all, we fullowed the captain | dred; Dea@#n Church Williams in the chair. 
down to the little row-boat, took the center seat | The result was that a committee was organized 
and glided swiftly back to the ‘‘Gov. Coburn,” to take a line of march at once, and to author- 
that stood there seemingly with a conscious | ize the committee to say to the convention that 
pride awaiting us. Twenty miles’ sail past an| George Thompson would not be allowed to 
ever-changing panorama of furests and sky and speak in Augusta. This, by a unanimous vote, 
water, near hills and far distant mountains; of| was authorized to be their report—concise and 


|volve a dispute with the United States, of 


| sacrifice of life and the occasional skirmishes 


whom has a right to interfere to prevent the | 


speaking races of Syria, Egypt and Arabia. 


public funds from being squandered in such a | 
reckless, unauthorized manner.” | college students from Asia Minor cannot attend 
AT HERR. | it, as Arabic is not known in those parts of Tur- 

Tue Best Pay-Day For Work-PEorLE.—So | key. There is an excellent medical department 
simple a matter as fixing one day or another for , connected with the college at Beirut from which 
** pay-day,” remarks the Jadependent, seems at | many well educated physicians have already 
first thought not to be of much importance, and | graduated. This college stands at the head of 
employers generally have fallen into a habit of all the educational institutions in Syria, as Rob- 
paying off workmen on Saturday night. 


attention having been called to the subject in | tions at the capital. The colleges are an honor 


England, some time ago, the experiment was ! to the American name, and are exerting an influ- | 


tried of making Monday, instead of Saturday, | ence in the East whose extent and power it is 
| impossible to measure. There is, however, a 


the day for settlement, and the change has been 
|found to produce important results. When | large part of the interior of Asia Minor which is 


the Arabic language is exclusively used in that | 


But | ert College takes the lead of all similar institu- 


birch-bark canoes and shining oars and snowy 

sails, and flying water-fowls, brought us to, 
Mount Kineo again: and then we could not re- | 
sist the next temptation, which was to be pat 


a comb in place of a thorn-bush, anda mirror in | 
stead of a pail of water in which to see if our 

hair is parted straight. As the tents were not 

quite completed on the arrival of the party, 
they all followed our illustrious example and died by Guide Mitchell in his birch-bark canoe | 
were landed safely from the pert little ‘‘Fairy around under the cliffs of the great giant Kineo. 
of the Lake,” at the Kineo House. We arrived But this sight is too grand for description; no 
about nine o’clock in the evening, and in fifteen | language of ours can portray it. It rests like 
minutes a warm supper was smoking upon the some sacred dream away in the secret cham- 
tables. I think we all did justice to our host’s bers of the soul, too mystical, too much linked 
hospitality that night. The next day it rained, | with the‘forever and ever, to be dragged out 
, and so we could stay in the house and write let- and disguised with passive sentences. It is 
| ters to our neglected correspondents, play euchre | like sitting under the shadow of Omnipotence, 
| with our friends, and examine the curious little ' like feeling the powers of the world to come. 





Of the committee, Col. 
James Ripley, of the United States Arsenal, 
I think, was chairman; Theodore S. Bridge, 
Horace Btidge, and une or two others besides 
myself—seven in all, I think, was the number. 
Going to the court-house as soon.as the con- | 


vention was organized, the committee took pos- 
session of one of the jury rooms, and sent one 
ot the number for the Rev. Dr. Tappan. He | 
soon responded to our call. After hearing our 
statement, the good man very coolly and calmly | 
replied, ‘Gentlemen, this seems tu me to be a 
very strange piece of business for Augusta men 
to be concerned in!’ We assured him that Mr. 


brief, and to the point. 


RESULTS OF THE SESSION. 

Two prominent results have been attained 
during the late term. In the first place, the 
conservatives and moderate liberals have agreed 
to allow Mr. Disraeli and Lord Cairns to exer- 
cise the predominant influence in the present 
Cabinet, and, moreover, are pleased to recog: 
nize that the Premier and Chancellor know best 
what the party ought to do if it is to retain office 
with credit. On the other hand, there has been 
shown a deep antagonism between leaders of 
the opposition, and a wider separation than ever 
between Mr. Gladstone and his party. The 
Ministry has these facts to reflect upon during 


seized upon the “Brooklyn sorrow” and Ba- 
zaine’s escape as a drowning man catches at 
straws. The Beecher scandal is universally 
discussed under the title, “The Carcass and 
the Vultures”—the term ‘‘vulture” being ap- 
plied to the New York Herald. With their 
habitual one-sided manner of looking at their 
trans-Atlantic cousins, the English are delighted 
to infer that the scurrility of the Herald is a 
fair example of American journalism, and, as a 
result, the //erald quotations are to be met with 
in every daily publication in England. It is 
currently reported here that our nation never 
has had a domestic scandal of such relish as 
this, nor are the American papers and their 
contemporaries unequal to the ‘‘magnificent 
opportunity.” In fact, one organ of importance 
states that it is difficult to decide whether the 
original scandal or the discussion of it in Amer- 
ican newspapers is the more loathsome. Not- 
withstanding their repugnance, English editors 
have so far conquered their modest scruples as 
to be able to write an editorial upon this subject 
almost every other day, even the weekly reviews 
giving prominence to details. Had our Eng- 
lish cousins given us an example by treating 
the affair with lofty contempt, we might have 
gained some advantage, but, failing to do this, 
we may very justly turn upon them their miser- 
able taunt that “‘The enterprise of American 
(English] journalism was never, perhaps, so 
stimulated ”" With Beecher, Marshal 
Bazaine suffers the indignant revilings of the 
English press. It brands him with blackest in- 
famy, and calls him doubly the traitor he was 
when first imprisoned. The pyrotechnics of 
British scorn have been exhausted upon the un- 
fortunate old man, and, if we may judge from 
printing-ink and paper of the national feeling, 
it would seem as if England would gladly an- 
swer the cvll for the extradition of the refugee. 
It is thought in London that the Bonapartist 
cause cannot be strengthened either in France 
or elsewhere by this occurrence. Honorably re- 
stored to liberty by a favorable turn of events, 


before. 


Bazaine might reasonably have hoped to have 
a part reserved for him in the affairs of his 
country, but his escape has too many aspects in 
common with his conduct at Metz to recom- 
mend him to the sympathies of his countrymen. 
THE FALL OF TEMPLE BAR. 
TLis last sarvivor of the city bars and gates 
was one of the first objects which ardent tourists 
visited in London. Fortwo and more centuries 
it has stood at the meeting of Fleet street and 
the Strand, the quaint arch rising above and 
holding in place the massive gates. It was cer- 
tainly no ornament, but an interesting relic of 
the past, and it was with dismay that Londoners 
were informed a week since that the key-stone 
had given way and that the arch must be razed 
in order to avert the catastrephe of its fall upon 
With credita- 
ble loyalty many an Englishman has taken pen 
and paper in defence of the old landmark and 
forced his effusions into the Times, but all in 


the floods of humanity beneath. 


vain; Temple Bar is doomed and must be de- 
molished. It has been proposed to remove the 
stones and to rebuild them in some other posi- 
tion, but this proceeding would be of doubtful 
utility, as tke structure is not beautiful, and the 
interest connected with it depends entirely upon 
its original situation. 

THE ‘‘BOSTONS” 


’ 


AND “ATHLETICS” IN LONDON. 
No small stir has been created in society by 
the arrival and performances of our national 
base-ball players. 
English are, it is not a very difficult matter to 
popularize an entirely new amusement, and we 
have every reason to believe that the contests 
of the ‘‘Bostons” and “Athletics” have been ac- 
corded a hearty appreciation. As a matter of 
course, John Bull was considerably ruffled at 
being assured that base ball was purely an 
American game, and had no relation with the 
field-sports of England. ‘‘Why, it’s nothing 
but rounders!” exclaimed an indignant crick- 
eter. ‘At all events,” said another, ‘it’s poor 
fun all that pitching of wide balls!” 
whether the Americans have played at the Crys- 
tal Palace or at Prince's Grounds, they have 


Game-loving people as the 


However, 


been honored by the presence of a concourse of 
spectators. The International Ball dinner at 
Richmond was both amicable and interesting, 
and may be accepted as a further pledge of 
good-will for the future. 

NOTES 
London is extremely dull. 
Henri Rochefort has determined to remain in 
London. 
William Allingham, the poet, has succeeded 
Froude in the editorship of Fraser's Magazine. 
The wife of one of the most highly esteemed 
of English water-color painters is the author 
of Thornycroft's Model and Usder Seai of Con- 


| fession ; two of the most popular novels of the 


day. 





of having shown itself weak in legislation. The 
least that can be said to the credit of the cabi- | 
net is, that its members have displayed a deal of 
good sense and the wisdom to let well alone. | 
Instead of marring their reputations by espous- | 
ing immature schemes, they have received in- | 
novations with dignity but silence. Much ex- | 
perience must have been gained, which, during | 
the next session, will crop out in mature meas- 
ures of real importance, when it is devoutly to 
be hoped that Mr. Disraeli will be less lethargic. | 
THE ANNEXATION OF FIJII 

was one of the last gales which agitated the 
dead-calm atmosphere of Parliament. The blun- ; 
der made by Mr. McArthur in asking the House | 
of Commons to approve of the decision of the 

government gave rise to a most interesting de- | 
bate. Mr. Disraeli indulged in one of his mys- 
terious intimations; Messrs. Cobden and Smith | 
displayed extreme dread of expense and resp9n- 

sibility entirely unworthy of British statesmen ; | 


' while Sir Wilfred Lamson enlarged upon the ad- 


vantages to be derived from the annexation, stat- 
ing that he had discovered the Fijii Islands to be 
inhabited by 100,000 Methodists, 20,000 canni- 


| 


adventurer’; afflicted for the most part with 
délurium *remens. ‘The honorable gentleman 
proposed that, as an alternative for annexation, 
either the Methodists should convert the canni- 
bals, or the cannibals should eat the Methodists. 
Sir Charles Dilke gave vent to an imagination | 
which was immediately set down as of a narrow | 
and negative character; while Mr. Gladstone 

by no means improved his failing reputation by 

The ex- | 








Premier fears the contact with slavery, and pre- 
dicts wars and loss ot life in the event of an- | 


ing English dominion. His first objection, how- | 
ever, was, that the adoption of Fijii would in- 


| 
whose mode of conducting international con- | 
troversy he has undoubtedly a painful remem- | 


brance, as Englishmen think. It is not the | 


with refractory cannibals which Mr. Gladstone 
fears, but pecuniary outlay; which is so serious 
a blot upon his colonial policy that it is said 
his meanness would have induced him, had he 
had the opportunity of remonstrating with 
Moses and Joshua, to have proved to them that 
the grapes of Eshcol would be too expensive; 
nor would he have taken any interest in the 
prophecy that the inhabitants of the promised 
land should exceed in numbers the sands of 
the sea-shore. 
TWO ENGLISH OPINIONS. 

For the moment, there being a paucity of novel 

items for discussion, the London journals have 





A new weekly literary paper is about to be 


issued in London. Its special feature will be 


| its polyglot character, as it is to contain arti- 


cles on all artistic topics, including music and 
the drama, in French, English and German. 
Wilkie Collins is engaged upon a new work, 
entitled ‘The Law and the Lady,” which will 
appear in the Graphic, beginning Sept. 26. 
The story is looked forward to with more than 
ordinary interest, as it will be the first impor- 
tant novel Mr. Collins has written in two years. 
The operatic season closed long since and 
the theaters are undergoing their internal baths. 
The actors are in the provinces, and the opera 
singers scattered about the world. Adelina 
Patti is at Dieppe. Nillson is at Coburg, visit- 
ing the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. Tiet- 
jens is at Aix. Albani is en route for America, 


to sing in Italian opera. Js Ve Re 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

A granite tablet, which is to be placed over 
the western portion of the Hoosac tunnel, ar- 
rived at North Adams from Meriden, Conn., a 
few days ago. It is four feet wide, two thick 
and eighteen long, and weighs over fifteen tons. 
It is to be face-dressed, and will bear the inscrip- 
tion, ‘*Hoosac Tunnel, 1874.” 

The recently-established Parepa-Rosa schol- 
arship, which means two years’ free education 
in the Royal Academy of Music, England, has 
been awarded to a Miss Bolingbroke, of Hull. 
The Parepa-Rosa gold medal was this year won 
by a Miss Goode, of London. Madame Sain- 
ton-Dolby distributed the prizes. 

As you enter the village of Wellesley, Need- 
ham, some benovolent hand has digged a well, 
and curbed it about in horseshoe form, and 
erected over it a spacious pavilion, and raised 
in front of it a sign thus reading: ‘‘Welcome, 
stranger! of every tongue, vf creed. 
Quench thy thirst ahd do some good deed.” A 
varicty of pails and mugs enable the passer-by 
to obey the precept, and hanging-baskets of 
flowers lend an added fragrance to the benefac- 


color 


tion. 

The Supreme Court of this State has decided 
that either the teacher or the parents has a right 
to correct a child for misconduct on his way to 
or from school. The case was that of a parent 
vs. a teacher, for assault on a child, who pun- 
ished a boy for throwing stones at a teamster 
while on his way home from school. The 
court held that the teacher’s authority is absolute 
at school, that of the parent absolute at home, 
and between home and school both have juris- 
diction. This decision is andoubtedly correct, 


but some difficulty might possibly arise from the 
joint authority possessed by teacher and pa- 
rent. 
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LITERATURE. 


‘The Herald of Health is full of wise and 
witty paragraphs, and offers all sorts of accept- 
able knowledge. 

The Journal of Chemistry, for September, 
continues its admirable familiar science and 

practical suggestions in chemistry, the arta, 
medicine, etc.—Boston, Billings, 





agriculture, 
Clapp & Co. 

The Overland offers, for September, papers 
on the ‘Island of Santa Rosa,” ‘‘Timber Belts 
of the Pacific Coast.” and ‘‘By-ways of the 
Yosemite Travel,” together with some enter- 
taining stories. 

The First Annual Report of the Board of 
Fire Commissioners of Boston shows that the 
right system and the right men are now em- 
ployed for the prevention and suppression of 
fires in this city. The suggestions made are of 
universal interest, and marked by good sense 
and wise consideration. 

Twelve members of the Half- Hour Recreca- 
tions in Popular Science have been issued, and 
are now complete, with a good index, for binding. 
The later part is devoted to ‘‘The Circulation of 
Waters on the Surface of the Earth,” by N. W. 
Dove, with an answer to the inquiry ‘<What is 
Actinism ?” — Boston Estes & Lauriat. 

Love at First Sight is the title of a novel 
by Capt. Henry Cushing, printed by the Peter- 
sons. It is an English story of a disguised earl 
falling in love with a beautiful girl of small for- 
tune, and winning her for his wife. It is full 
of interesting scenes and incidents, and will 
agreeably entertain the reader.—Lee & Shepard. 

The Literary World, for September, was 
never more entertaining. It has reviews of the 
“Memoirs of John Quincy Adams,” Bancroft’s 
tenth volume of ‘‘History of the United States,” 
Parkman's ‘Old Regime in Canada,” and other 
recent and leading publications. Each depart- 
ment is well-filled, and the whole almost indis- 
pensable to a well-informed reader.—Boston, 
$. R. Crocker. 

The August parts of Appleton’s Journal, as 
well as the weekly issues of the same serial, 
remind us of the very great excellence of this 
publication. 
ing, and its illustrations are superior. Popular 
resorts, old mansions, natural scenery, etc., etc., 
are frequently depicted. The literary excel- 
lence is in keeping with all the rest. —New York, 
D. Appleton. & Co. 


The National Sunday School Teacher is ably 


edited by M. C. Hazard, and the September 
number contains a good article by Prof. David 
Swing, on ‘Living Epistles.” The editorial 
department gives much of information and in- 
terest concerning the Sunday School. The 
Little Folks has its usual complement of pretty 
pictures for the babies.—Adams, Blackmar & 
Lyon, Chicago, publishers. 

A. Williams & Co. and A. K. Loring have 
received from Cochrane & Sampson, the taste- 
ful printers, the Procccdings at the Seventh;An- 
nual Meeting of the Free Religious Association, 
in this city, on the 28th and 29th of May last. 
It will be found by a careful perusal of the va- 
rious utterances on this occasion that there is a 
great deal of reverence, piety and religious 
trust, combined with ability and general robust- 
ness, associated in the apostles of the new dis- 
pensation. 

Three pleasant books. from Henry Hoyt’s 
press are Rose Robin and Little May, a story 
of country life, issued anonymously; Life's 
Struggles, or Uncle Jabez, the history ofa man 
whose boyhood was spent in the school of adver- 
sity, also issued anonymously; and Miriam 
Brandon, the story of a young girl strengthened 
in sickness by her religious character, by Mrs. 
J. Fi Moore. They each teach healthful les- 
sons, and can prove salutary only in their wide 
dissemination. Each is illustrated, and other- 
wise attractively presented. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co., of New York, 
have commenced the publication oc a very in- 
teresting, not to say valuable, series of books, 


entitled Epochs of History —the first two of 


which are devoted to (1) ** the Era of the Prot- 
estant Revolution,” by Frederic Seebohm, and 
(2) * The Crusades,” by George W. Cox. The 
editor is Edward E. Morris, M. A., and he pur- 
poses haying a complete epitome of each epoch 
narrated, ,of which there will be fourteen or 
more in all,in reliable and wholly satisfactory 
form for American readers. He culls from all 
literature, and all nations pay tribute to his in- 
vestigating research. ‘The two volumes out show 
that this is to be an unusually desirable work. 
There are numerous maps and _ illustrations, 
good indexes, and a clear and systematic ar- 
rangement. — A. Williams & Co. 


The Aldine, No. 8, for 1874 (August number), 
It is as beautiful and gen- 
A full page of ‘The 
Village Beauty,” after Mettais, gives us a lovely 


has just reached us. 
erous in its stores as ever. 


picture of a young girl with her arms full of 


flowers; ‘‘ The Palisades from below Hastings, 


after J. D. Woodward, is a sweet drawing of 


Iludson river scenery, while the full-page ‘Pin- 
nacles of the Palisades,” from the same painter, 
gives us a view of ennobling boldness; ‘* The 
Naughty Girl,” after Bougereau, is a plump lit- 
tle rogue who makes atonement for her wrong- 
doing by hiding one of her little fingers in her 
mouth; two cattle pieces—‘* The Shady Lane” 
and ** The Sunny Slope "—after Peter Moran, 
are full of summer-day life and beauty; ** The 
Breakfast,” after Epp, is a chicken scene which 
greatly pleases not only two children and an 
elder sister in the picture, but all who look 
upon it besides; ‘t Esopus Creek,” near Kings- 
ton, N. Y., isa favorite subject for artists, but 
Van Elten has made it peculiarly his own in a 
full-page drawing that cannot be added to for 
effective summer loveliness and quiet—so drawn 
by the engraver as to imitate the finest steel-plate 
work; three drawings of Westminster Abbey, 
and a portrait of Augustin Daly, the drama- 
tiet and manager, conclude the superb picto- 
rial attractions. The literary contents come 
from Earl Marble, Joseph Watson, Fannie R. 
Feudge, M. F. Butts, Eugene Foa, Samuel W. 
Duffield, M. E. W. Sherwood, J. C. Stock- 
bridge, E. W. Winthrop, Ada B. Foster, Fuller 


Walker, and the editor, and are worthy of the | 
admirabie setting-out which they receive from | 


Take it all in all, the Aldine | more remarkable case than it is; but what sort 


the letter-press. 
has no superior in its special department of ele- | 
gant pictorial and belles-lettres publication. 
—New York, James Sutton & Co.; H. A. Roffe, 
Boston agent, 11 Bromfield street. | 


| 





Nantasket Notes. | 
saute 
BY SAMUEL BR. NOYES. 


The proposition of the dwellers on the Jeru- 
salém road Nerth and of the | 
dwellers on ‘* Simons’ Farm,” in Hull—former- | 
lyfthe property of the late Mr. Levi Nichols, | 
who dwelt in the house, now enlarged and | 
mergéd into the famous Black Rock House, to. 
call Strait’s Pond the Sea of Gallilee, is by no! 
means 80 new as might at first appear. 


in Cohasset, 


I have} 
heard one of the oldest and most respected cit- | 
izens of Cohasset, Hon. Solomon J. Beal, say | 
that the ‘+ Atlantic THLill” Was formerly called 
Mount Zion, and that the country round about 
was so similar to the country round about the | 
ancient city of Jerusalem as to be a subject of 
frequent remark among strangers. It is proba- | 
ble that the tides once flowed in, unobstrue- | 
ted over the stony beach near the “Pacific 
House,” where the new bridge has been this 


year built, as well as at a point near the house 


of Mr. Joshua Curtis; but by their own action | 
in throwing up the loose smooth stones, they 
barred themselves out, and left a morass | 
through which a small brook, one of the 
sources of “Weir River, "trickled slowly to 
meet the other and larger branch just below the 
bridge at the postoffice in North Cohasset, | 
which westerly branch comes down from Hing- | 
ham, and is a pretty good-sized stream at low) 
tide, and meanders through a lovely and fertile 
aod picturesque region. The new dam now 


It is always fresh and entertain-. 


lets in the tide and flows Strait’s Pond, making 
a beautiful sheet of water, partly in Hull and 
partly in Cohasset. 

The territory immediately about the point 
where the Weir river empties into the waters 
of the bay, and in the channel of which, now 
made navigable for steamers at low tide by 
dredging, the ‘‘Rose Standish” and the ‘John 
Romer” hourly pass and repass, was from the 
earliest settlement a charming and winsome 
place. And they who, now, as they look from 
the decks of these steamers at morning time, 
when the prow is turned city-ward and the sun 
is behind them in the east, or at evening when 
the prow is turned toward Nantasket, the sun is 
behind them in the west, and their eyes are 
attracted by the deep green of the grass and 
corn on the hillsides sloping downward to the 
water, and to the herds of cattlc, and droves of 
sheep, and of horses, peacefully feeding there, 
wonder why it is that the fields are there so 
green, need but to be made acquainted with the 
history of the region, and then they will not 
wonder that Mr. Brewer, who owns and culti- 
vates these hillsides, with every spring time 
brings the earliest and fattest lambs to market, 
for which eight dollars a quarter is a mini- 
mum sum askedand received. The fact is, that 
everything animate and inanimate, beast, bird, 
or fowl, or grass or grain, or vegetable, or 
fruit or flower, or shrub or tree, which the salt 
sea air gently touches, comes to a sublime 
growth. Mr. Stearns, next to the Rockland 
House, cuts annually three crops of grass from 
his fields, at least three tons to the acre. And 
Mr. Damon on Atlantic Hill grazes his lands 
earlier in the spring and later in the fall. The 
peninsula of J/ull, which was at first for a cen- 
tury called Nantasket, was in 1708, the early 
days of the country, a wealthy place, and was 
one hundred and sixty-six years ago taxed more 
than the town of Wrentham, both towns then 
being in the County of Suffolk. On the south- 
east side of the town ot Hull there is a public 
house known for more than a hundred and 
fifty years as the Nantasket House. Around it 
stand trees which have shaded its grounds for 
all that time. And in its immediate vicinity 
there are barns which have stood for two hun- 
dred years and more in the possession of the 
Loring family, and are now the property of 
Lewis P. Loring, the present town clerk and 
collector of Hull. 

It is pleasing to know that in New England 
some families do retain the same lands for more 
than two generations. For it has been often 
written that in New England no estate remains 
for more than two generations in the same fam- 
ily. But it is not of the ancient township of 
Nantasket or Hull that we are now writing. 
The changes that have taken place in the city of 
Boston, and on the islands in the harbor, on 
Long Island, and Spectacle Island, and Pad- 
dock’s Island, and Thompson's Island, and Ap- 
ple Island, from the time when they were cov- 
ered with trees—when Castle Island, now Fort 
Independence, and George’s Island now Fort 
Warren, and Governor's Island, now Fort Win- 
throp, not to write of Noddle’s Island, now East 
Boston, and Crow Point, now Downer Landing, 
were inhabited—these changes are surprising 
and wonderful. They who yet remain of that 
former generation who used to come from the 
inland town of old Dorchester, and Milton, and 
Dedham, and places more remote, to pass a day 
at Warrick’s famous hotel, now the farm of Mr. 
Arthur Pickering, can only understand the re- 
markable changes that time has brought to this 
locality. They are even wonderful to the more 
philosophic observers. They surprise even Mr. 
C. F. Thayer, of the Jerusalem Road, whose 
nil admirari and travelled mind ought not be 
urprised at anything. 

The venders of dry goods, the stock brokers, 
the wholesale deaiers in sugar and molasses 
and rum, and boots and shoes, who transiently 
reside here; the thousands of men and women 
and children who float down from their inland 
residences for a day’s ramble on the beach and 
a frolicsome plunge in the rising tides of the 
ocean, whose only knowledge of the seaside en- 
joyment is the taste of a fish chowder or a clam 
chowder and a sail up and down among the is- 
lands in the bay—they are surprised at nothing. 
The whole day is a delight to them. From the 
moment when the ‘‘Rose Standish” swings away 
eastward from the wharf to the moment of their 
return, all is enjoyment. ‘*Pic-nic” is the only 
compound word that fully expresses the enjoy- 
ment they realize. Myriads also come hither 
every year for a day in carriages, bringing their 
ready-cooked provisions and refreshments, and 
ramble among the rocks, enjoying comfort which 
is the more fascinating, perhaps, because it is 
transient. ‘*Transient,” truly says Swinton, is 
a suggestive word. It is transieurs, passing 
away. With plaintive sadness it sings the re- 
quiem of human life. Said Tna’s queen, ‘Are 
not all things, are not we ourselves, like ariver 
hurrying heedless and headlong to the dark 
ocean of illimitable time ?’” 
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Plymouth Church. 

The vindication of Henry Ward Beecher by 
the investigating committee appointed by him- 
self was spread before the public on Saturday 
morning last. It did its allotted task thoroughly 
so far as personal frendship and pride in Plym- 
outh Church are concerned; but it cannot be 
deemed either a strong or conclusive document. 
It is a most palpable partisan defence; and 
though essaying argument, by asserting a fact 
| Which has not yet been proved—that the original 
| alleged offence of Beecher was in making im- 
proper proposals to Mrs. Tilton, which subse- 
quently developed into a charge of actual adul- 
tery, a statement which Tilton unqualifiedly de- 
nies—it loses all respect as a judicial decision 
by the vigor and sarcasm with which it de- 
nounces ‘Tilton, Moulton, and even the unfor- 
tunate and greatly-to-be-pitied Mrs. Tilton, 
without whose questionable endorsement of Mr. 
Beecher’s denial that gentleman would have 
scarcely a pegto stand upon. Indeed, the com- 
mittee, though whistling Mrs. Tilton down the 
| wind, have to acknowledge that Tilton’s and 
| Moulton's statements are disproved by the un- | 
If 
they did not both deny it, it would be even a 








| qualified denial ot both the accused parties. 


of an opinion can be expressed of a document | 


when her testimony is not necessary, and quotes | 
her words when it is desirable to vindicate the | 
other? 

Tilton and Moulton may have been engaged 





_in a conspiracy to break down Beecher, but as | 


yet, to our mind, so far as Moulton is concerned, | 


except as a friend of Tilton equally with Beech- | 
er, we have not been able to discover the slight- | 
est motive for doing so. The committee cer- | 
tainly have not proved any such conspiracy: | 
nor do they suggest, even, a reason why Beecher | 
should withhold his confidence from one, who, 
till the 13th of July last—and until it was learned 
his statement must favor Tilton—was certainly | 
hig trusted friend. Nor dothey explain, or even 
dwell upon, the wholly inadequate offence which | 
Beecher committed in giving ill-matured ad- 
vice to Mrs. Tilton in the direction of a separa- 
tion for a justification of the letters of humilia- 
tion and despair-—which letters, in fact, are so | 
much more consonant with a greater offence than 
that which Beecher acknowledges. In fact, | 
there are adozen salient points suggested by Til- | 
ton’s and Moulton’s statements that are not ex- | 
plained at all—certainly not cleared up. } 
It may be the misfortune of Tiltonand Moul- 
ton not to be believed; but this does not of itself | 
stamp them with being liars. It is only anega- | 
tive defence of the other side. 
their statements receive a color of probability | 
from the letters written by that other side, it is 
only fair that they shall be explained to the com- 
plete satisfaction of those who are asked to be- 
lieve the original allegations falsehoods. Fail- 
ing in this, even those who rely largely on the 
previous character of the accused for his vindi- 


If, however, 


| healing everywhere. 


cation, it seems to us, must have a very stirring 
doubt whether the whole truth on his part has 
been exposed. If the letterg of Mr. Beecher 
have any claim to genuineness at all, it must be 
admitted he had no scruples at resorting to any 
device to mystify and mislead all who ventured 
to inquire about the scandal—even his well-be- 
loved associate I{alliday, and the foxy counsel- 
lor Shearman. If he would write himself down 
then as a party to such misleading in regard to 
the gossip of the street, is it unreasonable to 
suppose that we have not now got at the bottom 
of the affair through a later revelation? We 
still cry for more light. 


Our Congressmen. - 

There seems no opposition inthe first district, 
though some private talk as to the availability 
of this or that candidate, to the renomination of 
Mr. Buffinton; yet that gentleman neglects no 
occasion of public gathering to be present and 
“talk” with his fellow-citizens. He was con- 
spicuous at Martha’s Vineyard last Saturday 
and Sunday, and had a smile, nod or shake of 
hand for all conditions of men. In the second 
district, Mr. Harris has commended himself for 
renomination by his faithfulness and well-doing. 
In the third there can be little doubt of the 
overwhelming success of Mr. Pierce. He will 
have the whole mercantile influence, from both 
parties, at his back, and will be returned tri- 
umphantly. Robert Johnson, of South Boston, 
is named as a contesting candidate for the nom- 
ination. In the fourth district, Rufus S. Frost, 
a bright, energetic and successful business-man, 
and Francis B. Hayes of Boston, a lawyer, are 
the leading candidates to succeed Mr. Hooper, 
with the chances in favor of Frost bearing away 
the honor of the nomination. The Democrats 
think they can carry this district, and, Mr. Gas- 
ton being named for Govenor, probably Josiah 
G. Abbott will be their candidate for defeat. Ia 
the fifth, though Gen. Cogswell and Willard P. 
Phillips are named for an opposition to Gen. 
Butler, the latter has unity and compactness 
among his supporters, which do not belong to 
the oppossition. We believe the enemies of the 
General have little hope of defeating him, aided 
though they may be by the Democracy. 

In the sixth district the prominent candidates 
before the convention will probably be Mr. 
Gooch, and Mr. Buffum of Lynn. The former 
has lost the favor of some of his oid friends, 
but mainly we suspect because they themselves 
have aspirations for the succession, or because 
they desire to aid such as have. Mr. A. J. 
Bailey of Charlestown has been named as one 
of these, but he will probably support Mr. 
Gooch cordially. Mr. Buffum has a labor-re- 
form, temperance, and some considerable per- 
sonal support, and may develop a substantial 
strength. The interest of the fight in this dis- 
trict lies in the fact that Gen. Banks is likely to 
be nominated by the Liberals and Democrats, 
and, with many old sympathizers quietly voting 
for him, may get a large vote. We think it 
doubtful if he can run off the regular Republi- 
can nominee, who is likely to be Mr. Gooch. 
The seventh is Judge Hoar’s district, and he 
declines to be returned. There is not so palpa- 
ble a concentration of opinion about a candidate 
here as elsewhere; Dr. Ayer, Mr. Marshall of 
Lowell, D. S. Richardson, and some three or 
four others, being named. In the eighth dis- 
trict, the wholly groundless opposition to Mr. 
Williams seems to be subsiding. There never 
was anything to it, but a few newspaper man- 
agers, for some reason not yet divulged, kept 
up a clamor for a man of oratorical ability. 
Goy. Claflin was named; but as that worthy 
citizen positively refuses to have his name used, 
and wishes success to his many years’ friend, 
the present incumbent of the position, they 
haven’t even a candidate to suggest in Mr. Wil- 
liams’ stead. He has proved a faithful repre- 
sentative and a: judicious legislator, and will, 
we believe, not only be renominated, but re- 
elected handsomely. Inthe ninth district, George 
F. Hoar, like his brother, has declined renont- 
ination, and though there is a circular invita- 
tion for him again to accept the votes of his sup- 
porters, he probably will not do so. Hence, 
Wm. W. Rice, Judge Chapin, and other good 
names, are suggested. In the tenth, Alvah 
Crocker has bidden farewell to Congressional as- 
pirations and tribunal oratory, and Prof. Seeyle, 
and Amasa Norcross of Fitchburg, are mention- 
ed. It has even been suggested that Gov. 
Washburn be sent back, should it be apparent 
that Mr. Dawes is to take unquestionably the 
Senatorship. Intheeleventh district, Mr. Dawes 
having ‘‘stepped down and out,” to use a famil- 
iar phrase of late, there is really as much doubt 
as to the succession as in any other district in 
the State. There is not a large crop of first- 
class men up there who are readily named for 
the place. The Democrats boast of doing great 
things with one Stearns, a lawyer of parts, but 
there can be little doubt, when the selection is 
made, an overflowing Republican wave will 
land our candidate high and dry at Washington. 

The really doubtful districts are the fourth 
and the sixth, the most so the sixth; and if the 
Republicans are defeated there, it will only be 
by such a semi-Republican nominee as Gen. 
Banks. There is a recuperative energy in the 
Republican party in this State, which, often 
questioned, seldom fails in emergencies to assert 
its power and bring the body-politic up to a 
That it will be so this fall, we 
have little doubt. 











proper tone. 





Intrinsic Worth. 

If practical morality does not seem to keep 
pace with intellectual activity, there is, not- 
withstanding, a pretty keen perception which 
proves that the faculty, if tampered with, is not 
extinct. We may gradually raise subjects to 
an immense altitude; pour out unstinted lauda- 
tion; really consider them a little lower than 
the angels, which can only mean the purest and 
best; travel in their wake, and thank God for 
such corner-stones in the edifice of humanity ; 
yet bring distrust upon these, let their own acts 
condemn them, and they descend quicker than 
a collapsed balloon. In a spasmodic frenzy we 
may galvanize and attempt restoration, but. it 
is impossible; broken gods are never mended, 
but ground to powder. Public feeling is omt- 
raged, and they are buried beyond plummet’s 
sounding. Their great qualities are forgotten, 
and serve only as a winding-sheet. Henceforth, 
allusion is made to their treachery, sin, what- 
ever has hurled them from their heights, but 











| that denounces one of the alleged guilty parties nothing is said of the traits which once brought 


the mighty, even, to their feet; they are oblit- 
erated in the disgust and disappointment which 
followed their downfall. No one can for an in- 
stant suppose that the historical personages who 
made our young blood curdle, and filled us 
with indefinable horror, were wholly bad with- 
out a mitigating point; yet their sentence has 
been, *‘ Away with you!” 

In business careers, how many have been 
benefactors for a time; helpful to the unfortu- 
nate; guardians to widows and orphans! The | 
fine talents, which so assisted judgment, were 
hardly mentioned beside the good heart, which | 


melted at another's woes, and carried balm and. 


Charge such with trick- 
ery, knavery, and substantiate the facts, how 
black become the hitherto spotless robes, and 
as nought their most complimented deeds! | 
The very severity of the censure reveals an! 
aroused umpire. Wholesale wrongs in every 
department, large and smal, el 
their enormity, and make us fearful of our| 
kind. We see only a retrograde movement, 
and wonder what the end will be; when lo! 
some tender anecdote goes the rounds, a grace- 
ful incident, a sketch of some humble woman, an 
unconscious heroine, who did what she could, 
yet wove in the process a mantle immaculate as 
snow, transparent as crystal, and so bright that 
mortal ken can scarcely bear its light. We do 
not have an opportunity to ask at what academy 
she graduated, with whom she associated, what 


/and providence placed her in another. She | all these parties. t : 
had small advantages but fundamental sense, | Delegates attended this convention from all' records ite protest against the usurpation of 


| dull droning of a weary teacher over the unen- 





quick insight, and unbounded kindness. She 
led her own life, and made it a beautiful par- 
terre spangled with brilliants, similar to sume 
of our later summer surprises. She never 
thought of being famous, but obeyed her wo- 
manly intuitions. That many would exchange 
all they possess for the simple record of such 
an one is another evidence that there is an in- 
ward beam-and-scale which weighs whatever 
drops, and is true to its function. 

When savans become immortal the very love 
of hero-worship compels ‘to a rehearsal of the 
most that can.be said; admiration, respect and 
gratitude are elicited. These so transcend our 
achievements that they stand apart. But when 
those take wings who are on a level with us, 
and people go out of their way to enumerate 
their virtues, and entire faithfulness in small as 
well as large things, there is a sign of apprecia- 
tion in the eulogists which should be an out- 
ward and inward encouragement. Character 
reveals itself as fully at the apple-stand as in 
the presidential chair; in domegtic service as 
well as in seminaries of learning # in the boot- 
black as in the favorite actor; in the rag-picker 
as in the manufacturer; in the pinioned cripple 
as in the missionary who brings him comfort; 
in the rough sailor as in the most eminent di- 
vine. Patience, hope, faith, brotherly affec- 
tion, a yearning to accommodate, may pervade 
the one as the other. The myriad minor amer- 
ities belong equally to all classes. An idiot can 
warn a train of danger. He, tov, could give a 
cup of cold water to monarch or poet. He 
might split wood, make a fire, and warm a 
dying man of undoubted rank. What charming 
examples of self-sacrifice we see in mines, 
among workmen and women! Ilow they share 
bed and board; more than that, yield the former 
and almost the latter, reserving only what will 
support existence. These come along naturally 
when we are right-minded, and turn not away 
from our fellows. To peer steadily forward to 
a superior state is healthful, but it should be 
remembered that we must be in the first before 
we can pass to the second; and here is the very 
pith, that in the interim we shall be reasonably 
contented until we can take the next step; and 
because we are apparentiy stationary it is no 
reason why we should be unhappy or slothful. 
There is as much dignity in bearing inevitable 
privation as in catering to a queen and her suite. 
The duty, merit, if you will, is in the bravery of 
acceptance. ‘The morale is patent to any who 
have eyes to see. It is next to impossible to 
imagine a situation where we must necessarily be 
useless. By the sea or in the forest, on moun- 
tain-peak or in the valley, there are ever occa- 
sions of mutual benefit. We cannot live to 
ourselves alone; we must share responsibility ; 
give a lift here-and-there; be something to 
somebody; not from abstract principle so much 
as instinct. We incline to dwell upon sponta- 
neity because it is an outburst distinct from 
calculation, and suggests an original flavor not 
compounded of noisome soils. It is the educa- 
tion of these primary motors which is to harmo- 
nize and civilize in the near and remote future. 
By some special bequests there is an antici- 
pation of prospective wants; an individual de- 
sire to solve some enigma; a wish to leave the 
world in an improved condition. Many having 
earned their money or added to an inheritance, 
choose the wise method of being their own exec- 
utors. They are practical forces, and salutary 
examples. They stimulate neighbors, friends, 
community; they give of themselves, while cap- 
ital is needed for immense enterprises, and many 
fear that a few will own the whole; the spirit 
of the age is against undue accumulation. For- 
tunes to children are oftener traps than saviours. 
While a moderate amount spares exhausting 
wear and tear, too much paralyses effort, and 
prompts to a ruinous self-indulgence. We need 
to preserve our own self-respect, afid sustain 
that of others; neither over nor underdo; be a 
stair, crutch, door of escape, to the heavy-laden 
and bowed down, not a beast of burden to 
those who ought to shoulder their own bags. 

The skill, mentality, thrift, genius, of many in 
obscure planes are presages of the coming race. 
We must be similarly measured, and rank ac- 
cording to ability and worth—the latter com- 
manding precedence in the vote of the universal 
congress. The only high and low is in the 
order of rectitude, and, as no one is out of the 
pale of trial, the victory may come to the pen- 
niless as well as to the holder of millions upon 
millions. There are eagle orbs which discern 
intrinsic worth, however weighted and hidden. 
The genuine are in the royal path. 





Our Defective Classes. 

A citizen of the middle ages who, suddenly 
reiwakening to the light of the sun, should 
traverse this continent of novelty and improve- 
ment, would observe, at various intervals dur- 
ing the course of his flight, large and stately 
edifices scattered over the land, built upon 
commanding sites and surrounded by inviting 
pleasure-grounds. ‘‘These,” he would exclaim, 
‘are the residences of the nobility or the homes 
of learned monks. How well does this new- 
found world preserve the traditions of the old!” 
The astonishment of our medieval traveller on 
learning the real object for which these majestic 
piles were raised wou'd, however, nearly equal 
that of the Jesuit missionaries when, on pene- 
trating into the heart of Asia, they found con- 
vents and monasteries among the Buddhists, and 
exclaimed in their amazement, ‘“The devil has 
imitated the works of God!” These palatial 
structures, far from being reared as the abodes 
of an aristocracy, feudal or spiritual, are schools 
for the education of the exceptionally afflicted. 
Certainly the country does well when she thus 
bountifully spreads her table and calls in the 
blind, the halt and the lame to attend the feast. 
Whatever may be her failings in the eyes of 
those who would quarrel with her for not being a 
spontaneous Utopia, she stretches out a friendly 
hand to the poor; and it is only necessary to 
examine one of these establishments in order 
to see that the mistortunes of blindness and deaf- 
ness, although great and terrible calamities, are 
not unmitigable where the blessings of the mind 
remain. 

At one of these institutions, not a hundred 
miles from Niagara, an instructors’ convention 
was recently held, at which it was the good for- 
tune of the writer to be present. The best 
modes of educating the blind were freely dis- 
cussed; the practice of putting them under the 
same roof with deaf-mutes was deprecated; and 
the oral system of instruction eloquently advo- 
cate]. Here a common ground for the blind 
and the seeing is struck, since the human mind 
will probably endure, in other states of being, 
long after its owner has forgotten the use of 
print, either embossed or level; and it is only by 
stimulating the powers of thought that a high 
state of mental culture may be obtained. Im- 
portant, therefore, as the use of books will al- 
ways be for,both seeing and blind, the advance 
of oral instruction is a feature in the progress 
of our age which all well-wishers of humanity 
should hail with delight. Low different {s the 





durable platitudes of the text-book from the 
vivid and impassjoned eloquence of the well- 


pupils! 
will come in a new race of teachers, both for the 


as guarantee 


é s had no status, 
ectrify us with | blind anc the seeing; and the victim scholar | peen legally bound to find a verdict of guilty; 
and disheartened pedagogue will fade away | yet this does not justify 
‘among the figures of the past. In this connec- ing the jurors’ function and denying to her a 

tion we would strongly advocate the practice of | fundamental right. 
/mixing normal with defective children, where | yjeted. She was not pronounced guilty by a fection of 1868. 
‘this can be effected without injury to either. jury exercising their power, but by a judge ex- 
| The experiment of placing the blind in classes pressing his opinion and 
| for the sighted, and vice versa, works admirably | to the verdict of a jury. The act on his part December, 1560, when, according to one of the 
well on both. The blind forget to be blind, and | was one of usurpation; and although the penal- 
_the seeing to be seltish; the sympathies, and | ty imposed was trifling, yet the principle in- 
' with them the intellectual life, of the teacher are | yolved is too sacred to be trifled with. 
| quickened and aroused, and an increase both of rights of every man in the community are puti 

her antecedents. There is no glamor in the | @®imation and of harmony is thus produced, peril when a judge is permitted to proceed oth- | 
‘ premises; misfortune took her from one place, | Which is found conducive to the advancement of | erwise than according to law. We are glad 
that so able a paper as the Albany Law Journal 


parts of the country, and two from across the 

water. These men, both totally blind, offered 

marked examples of what perseverance can do 

to replace the loss of sight. The one, persist- 

ent, energetic and indomitable, has organized 

in London a school for the blind on the Ameri- 

can plan, the trustees of which are among the 

highest of the land, the queen herself not dis- 
daining to be its patron. The other, gentle and 

social in his address, and patient in ail his work 
and undertakings, is-a fearless traveller, and 
has sought new countries alone, and braved the 
dangers of the mountains and glaciers of Switz- 
erland, regardless of his infirmity, and annihi- 
lating its mest baneful effects by that very dis- 
regard. This gentleman had brought with him 
from Paris photographs of the works of Vidal, 
a sculptor, who, although blind, has attained a 
high degree of perfection in the imitation of 
nature, modelling stags, lions and buils with 
astounding truthfulness, his conception of these 
creatures being derived purely from the sense 
of touch. Another blind instructor laid before 
the meeting excellent specimens of harness 
made by his pupils with the aid of a machine 
which he had himself invented. Books and 
maps were exhibited, and the best mode of mu- 
sical notation in raised characters was discussed. 
Instance as we may, however, the elevation 
of character or activity of mind which are some- 
times found as companions of the misfortune of 
blindness; study and admire as we may the 
modes of alleviating this affliction which skill 
and benevolence delight to devise, the calamity 
remains unbearably great, and we would gladly 
see it abolished from the lists of human ail- 
ments. It would almost seem gvod to found, 
in these days of associations, a society for the 
diminution of physical ills, since the benevo- 
lent Creator has certainly given the human 
body to his children as the proudest monument 
of his constructive skill; and it is sad to see it 
reduced from a palace to a hovel by the care- 
lessness, ignorance or vices of those to whom 
the perpetuation of the race has been entrusted. 
Oculism and superior advantages for physical 
well-being keep blindness at a low rate among 
the rich; while its percentage among the less- 
favored classes shows an appalling disparity, 
this worst of burdens falling where it can least 
easily be borne. A fuller following out of the 
laws of cleanliness, a reform of the national diet, 
more efficient preventives against accidents, to 
say nothing of the avoidance of intermarriage, 
intemperance in drinking, etc., are measures 
which would materially lessen the amount ot 
physical affliction under which this poor world 
now groans. ‘The idiot, the lunatic, and the 
deaf, should cease to sadden the Creator's sight 
with their entailed and unmerited misfortunes ; 
and, when we remember through how much war 
and destruction, through how much plague, pes- 
tilence and famine, this sturdy globe has steadily 
rolled and never once flagged upon its onward 
way, we cannot bit hope that it may still hold 
together until the calamity of blindness shall 
become so rare as to appear but a ripple on the 
great ocean of human experiences. We groan 
over the times when blindness was inflicted as a 
punishment upon political enemies and offend- 
ers. Shall we passively submit to see this al- 
most worst of physical misfortunes entailed 
upon unoffending children as relentlessly as the 
brazen basin was applied to the eyes ot the 
prisoner of oid? According to one of the an- 
cient codes of law, the culprit was punishable 
not only for the measure of ill which he had in- 
tended to accomplish, but for the full extent of 
evil which was brought about by his misde- 
meanor. This severity of justice cannot be de- 
sired for our modern code or standard; but 
equally unwilling are we to see the children of 
the imprudent expiating the folly of their pa- 
rents on the rack of physical deformity, inca- 
pacity or pain. The enlightenment of educa- 
tors may lessen the misfortunes of the defective 
classes, but the efforts of philanthropists must 
be directed toward reducing these misfortunes 
to the lowest possible ratio. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


IceELAND AND ITs Preuctaritinrs.—Bayard 
Taylor describes the Icelanders as a sturdy, self- 





reliant race, courteous in manner, and possess- 
ing literary and wsthetic culture to a surprising 
degree. The Danish conquest of the island re- 
sulted in gradual abandonment of native rights, 
until, some thirty years ago, there was something 
of a political revolution, which has continued 
until the present time, the people reisserting 
and regaining by degrees their old independence 
of spirit. The great event of the millennial was 
the presentation by the King of Denmark of a 
new constitution which is regarded by patriotic 
Icelanders as the first step toward ultimate in- 
dependence. ‘This instrument vests the law- 
making power in an Althing or legislative body, 
subject to royal approval, and the king appoints 
a governor and bench of judges. The island 
sends no representative to Denmark, and has no 
share in paying Danish bills, but she has to pay 
a few resident royal officers. The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church is recognized by the constitu- 
tion as the ‘‘ establishment,” but liberty of con- 
science is guaranteed. One aspect of the case 
Mr. Taylor presents which is extremely depress- 
ing in a humanitarian point of view. This con- 
stitution he regards as the first step toward the 
political education of this people. These Ice- 
landers, then, after centuries of ignorance, are 
to receive the heaven-born boon of modern 
politics. ‘‘ A grand, true-hearted people, inno- 
cent children in their trust and their affection, 
almost more than men in their brave, unmur- 
muring endurance,” are to receive a ‘‘ political 
education.” Mr. Taylor, remarks the Christian 
Union, does not seem to be affected by the gloom 
which his announcement foreshadows, and per- 
haps, considering the character of the country 
and its geographical position and its scattered 
population, our fears are unjustifiable. Never- 
theless we cannot unmoved see a land which 
knows not the predatory politician taking heed- 
ess steps for his introduction and perpetuation. 


Tux ReLation oF JupGes TO Juries.—The 
Albany Law Journal makes the case of Susan 
B. Anthony, as decided by Judge Hunt, the oc- 
casion for discussing the question whether a 
judge can direct a verdict of guilty. The Jour- 
nal claims that a judge has no such power, and 
that after he has stated the law to the jury, and 
even instructed them that they are legally bound 
to find a verdict of guilty, they have ‘‘the power 
to acquit.” Applying this principle to the case 
of Miss Anthony, the Journal says :— 

We say that Judge Hunt should have submit- 
ted the case to the jury under the instructions 
which he announced, and that they should have | 
found a verdict of guilty; but we say, nance 
that if they had acquitted the prisoner it would 

have been conclusive; and that, although they | 
had no right, vet they had the legal power, to do! 
so, and the judge had no right to deprive them 
of it. 

In support of this view several cases are cited | 
from the records of the federal courts. The’ 











mon-law right, which has been justly regarded | 


Judge Hunt in assum- | 8 
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Isabella (Mrs. Hooker), Thomas and James | 


Beecher—James 
| Neither Thomas nor Mrs. Hooker, therefore, | to stroll, or to exchange friendly greetings with 
are full brother or sister to Henry Ward Beech- | old-time acquaintances, or even to make new 
er, or to Edward. 
truth is, Miss Anthony, as the Journal remarks, | for many years, preached in a church at the | temptingly delicious flavor almost covered the 
had atrial by Judge Hunt and nota trial by jury, ! North End of Boston, close-by where his father | ground, and just beyond, in a thicket of fruit | 
‘ d to her by the constitution. She preached, forty years ago, is nearer to his fa- and other trees, branches had been lopped, leav- 
was condemned by the gross violation of acom-| ther in theology than any of the children are. | ing a space, a sort of arbor, sufficiently large 

) ' Each has his peculiar slant toward one form of |-to contain the loaded tables and the seventy 


and none of the jury would have | of his own about regeneration and the atone- 
ment. 


| his political no less than his theological heresies 


| lately-published letters, he discussed the char- 

acter of H. W. B. with Dr. Edward at Gales- | 
The burg in Illinois. ‘Tilton then wrote to his wife : 
n| “I was up till midnight after my lecture, last | less gaiety and appreciation than the other young | a sight never to be forgotten by the youngest 
evening, talking with Edward Beecher—mainly | people present. There was one lady who had. child in Wellfleet who tienes th. 
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Judge Hunt, and we hope Congress will remit | 


the fine of $100 imposed on Miss Anthony. | 





Tue Sovurnern Ovutraces.—There was a 
. . *e: | 
large meeting of colored citizens of Boston in| 


the North Russell street church, Wednesday | 


evening. held to give expression to their indig- | 
nation at the recent outrages in the South. Ad- 
dresses were made by William Wells Brown, | 
George L. Ruffin, J. J. Smith, E. G. Walker, | 
and others, and resolutions were adopted. The 
whole tone was serious and earnest. The blacks 

have reason to feel keenly these outrages. 

The government should lose no time in laying 

its heavy hand on the assailants. Yet there 

seems likely to be a conflict between the West- 

ern and Southern Congressmen with reference 

to the employment of troops of the regular 

army. While the outrages are being commit- 
ted, Southern Congressmen demand that a suffi- 
cient number of troops shall be sent into the 
turbulent districts to preserve peace, and these 
districts, according to present reports, embrace 
nearly all the States south of the Potomac. 
Thus if all the troops demanded should be sent 
to the South, the army would not be sufficien: 
to supply the number required. The Congress- 
men of the extreme West are loth to have the 
troops withdrawn from the Indian country, and 
insist that there are too few there to take care 
of the Indians. The President had better call 
for volunteers, on the ground that ‘‘ war exists ” 
by the act of Southern unreconstructed rebels. 
We think he would have no difficulty in organ- 
izing an ‘‘army of occupation” from Northern 
black men and their triends! The President, 
after consultation with the Secretary of War, 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury, and Attorney-Gen- 
eral, has decided upon a course to be pursued 
in regard to the outrages. Orders have been 
given to United States Marshals to prosecute 
summarily all offenders, and for the prompt 
movement and distribution of troops in the most 
turbulent sections. Private information from 
some of the best-known citizens of the South 
leave no room to doubt that the current stories 
of the outrages fall far short of the truth. The 
President has written to the Secretary of War 
in the most decided terms, taking the position 
that no civilized nation can tolerate such infa- 
mous acts as are now so frequent, and directing 
the employment of the military force to assist 
the United States officers in prosecuting their 
duties, and the prompt punishment of offenders. 
The Attorney-General purposes to use the most 
Vigorous measures possible within a liberal con- 
struction of the law and constitution to restore 
and maintain order, and severely punish all 
actors in these atrocities. 

Tue Povice or New Yorw.—A resident cor- 
respondent of New York does not share in the 
newspaper outcries of the insecurity of life and 
property in that city. He says that, in fact, 
both the police-force and the fire-department 
are well organized, disciplined and efficient. 
If any one wants proof he need only go to a fire 
or watch a parade in Broadway. The police are 
said to number 2500, of whom 100 are mounted 
men. They carry clubs and pistols. The club 
is made of locust, two feet and more long, pro- 
portionately thick, and is an effective weapon in 
the hands of a trained man. The police are 
taught its use by a professional hand, with the 
aid of a manual. It serves to knock down an 
unruly prisoner, and is used also to call for aid, 
by rapping smartly and continuously on the 
stone pavement. At night this nvise can be 
heard several blocks, and never fails to bring, 
on the run, ope or more policemen to the aid of 
their comrade. It has been charged that some 
policemen have used their clubs unnecessarily, 
and have even beaten unoffending citizens. But 
we must allow something to those who watch for 
our safety, and also consider that « man who 
chaffs a policeman on duty is hardly to be called 
an ‘‘unoffending citizen.” The mounted police 
do duty about the Central Park and on the ave- 
nues leading to it. Their main business is to 
prevent fast driving and arrest such offenders. 
On special days, as election, the mounted squad 
is kept at the headquarters, horses picketed in 
the strect, and the men ready to mount on the 
instant and gallop to any point where the tele- 
graph reports a disturbance. When a parade, 
military or other, is made, it is usually headed 
by a squad of ten or twelve mounted police, and 
the rear brought up by a detail of footinen. The 
horses are good, well-kept and intelligent, and 
the army-saddle and huge curb-bit are used. 
When a procession goes up or down Broadway 
the problem is to clear the street. This is done 
by sending several policemen two blocks ahead, 
skirmishers as it were, who order every velicle 
off on the side streets. The order is quickly 
obeyed, as drivers of all sorts have a wholesome 
fear of the police. If an alarm of fire is given, 
a body of policemen are sent quickly to the 
spot and eetablish lines to keep the crowd back. 
If a man is hurt, in any of the hundred ways 
incident to city life, a policeman takes charge of 
him, another hurries to the station, and the tel- 
graph flashes to Bellevue Hospital, ‘‘Send am- 
bulance to No. — Man hurt.” At 
the hospital an ambulance stands always har- 
nessed. It is a roomy vehicle, on easy springs, | 
with cushions, mattrass and blankets, and a 
Instantly the driver leaps to his 





street. 


medical chest. 
seat, a medical attendant jumps up beside him. 
In less than a minute, may be, from the instant 
of the injury the ambulance is warned, the hos- 
pital-gate flung open, and the eager horse know- 
ing his errand bowls off at a three-minute gait 
to the scene of the accident. 


Tue Beecuers.—Apropos ot the Moulton 


statement, the Boston correspondent of the 


1874. 


He said that the brothers and sisters never wrote 
to one another, or seldom, and that he did not 
know whether any one or all of them agreed 
with Henry or with himself.” Evidently there 
was a contrast between the two brothers in the 
mind of Tilton then, long before he had any do- 
mestic grievance against H. W. B. 





Lyman Beecuer anv Tueopore ParkEeR.— 
It will be remembered by some that early in the 
temperance movement in this country Lyman 
Beecher preached a great sermon on the subject 
of intemperance. It was a grand, masterly pro- 
duction. It stirred the people everywhere. It 
rang through the land, and made a great sensa- 
tion; and Dr. Beecher was donned the great 
apostle of temperance. Shortly after the set- 
tlement of the Rev. Theodore Parker over the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society he was 
invited by the friends of the temperance cause 
Be- 
ing an ardent advocate of temperance he accep- 
ted, and Tremont Temple was crowded to its 
utmost capacity to listen to the great reformer’s 
discourse, and, of course, the friends of the cause 
were greatly pleased, it being a masterly pro- 
duction, which was subseguently published. It 
fell into the hands of the venerable doctor, who 
had retired from the ministry. He read it and 
was delighted with its sentiments. In answer 
to his inquiries, ‘* Who is this Theodore Parker ?” 
he was told that he was the “ Infidel” minister 
who officiated at the Melodeon. ‘* Well,” said 
the veteran minister, ‘1 must go and see him.” 
He aceordingly did so; went to his house and 
rang the bell. 
here?” saidhe. ‘ Yes,” was the answer; ‘walk 
in, sir, and I will call him.” ‘‘No,” said he, ‘I 
will go up to his room;” and soon he was at 
Mr. P.’sstudy-door. Onopening it Mr. Parker, 
not a little surprised, greeted the old doctor 


to preach a sermon on the same subject. 


‘Does Theodore Parker live 





weary, as in this country, and scarce needs as 
much food for sustenance; that she would like 
to go again, but she liked home best for the 
sake of the old friends. She said it was an 
absurdity to say that our sunsets are less beau- 
tiful than those of Italy, an assertion upon which 
the sun smiled approvingly through the foliage. 
THE DANCING. 

Notwithstanding the appreciation among ali 
of the afternoon sports, the rambling, the chat- 
ting, and, lastly, of the refreshments, the cream 
of the occasion, apparently, was reserved for 
the evening, after the children and many others 
of the party had gone home. Then the vota- 
ries of Terpsichore, younger and older, to the 
music of the piano, made the lofty hall ring 
again with the sound of dancing feet and the 
shouts of merry laughter. The zest, in the 
face of the heat of the evening, with which they 
threaded the various mazes of polka, waltz, 
nine-pin quadrille (verily, I’m not sure whether it 
was quadrille or contra-dance), Virginia reel and 
All-the-way-to-Boston, was perfectly astounding 
to a listless person, uninitiated in the mysteries 
of dancing. I confess to the listlessness on 
this occasion, to ignorance of the matter gen- 
erally; but there is so much of gracefulness in 
dancing, as usual I enjoyed looking on tor the 
hour or two thus spent, and merriment is so 
contagious I enjoyed the shouts as they thread- 
ed the archway of the ‘‘reel” and ‘‘road-to- 
Boston,” though I could not altogether appre- 
I was myself invited to join 
in the Virginia reel, when, pleading ignorance, 
But, be- 
lieving in the possibility of learning too much, 


ciate the cause. 
an offer of instruction was tendered. 


‘I thought it more prudent to decline the offer 
than run the risk of getting more irons in the 
fire than Tam already burdened with, 

A MODEL HUSBAND. 


One gentleman had his carriage ready about 





most cordially, calling him by name. 
name Parker?” said he; 
know me?” After this brief salutation, and the 
doctor became seated, Mr. Parker explained 
that he had known him for many years; and, 
when he was studying for the ministry at Cam- 
bridge, used frequently to come into the city 
“Well,” replied 
the doctor, “I hope it did not do you any hurt !” 
“No,” said Mr. Parker; ‘I was much interested 
usually, and learned something often that was 
valuable, although I must contess I did not take 
** Well,” said the 
doctor, ‘I have just been reading your temper- 


“Is your 
*tand how-did you 


Sundays to hear him preach. 


a fancy to your theology.” 


ance sermon, and have come here to tell you 
that I like it. It is the best Lever read; I hope 
you will go on fearlessly in the glorious work. 
You have given the monster Herculean blows. 
Follow them up! follow them up! And now,” 
said the doctor, after a brief general conversa- 
tion, ‘‘you spoke about my theology; tell me 
what you believe in.” Mr. Parker explained 
some of his views—those that might be consid- 
The venerable 
man, after listening very civilly and pleasantly, 
then remarked, ‘*Well, Mr. Parker, Iam much 
gratified with this interview. We both are at 
work in the same cause, I trust, in bettering the 


ered antagonistic, quite briefly. 


condition of humanity and advancing the cause 
of truth in the world. ‘True, we are travelling 
in different paths, but if we are careful to keep 
within hail of each other we cannot help arriv- 
ing at the same place!” 


Thus the interview 


ended with mutual assurance of warm regard. 





VACATION LETTERS. 


From the Suburbs. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Atuston, Mass., Aug. 20, 1874. 
A MORNING IN THE COUNTRY. 





That must be the rain pattering on the roof, 
and the rush of the wind whirling round the 
house, I said mentally, as, half-awake, I rubbed 
my eyes open. But this is a strange-looking 
room; and that little picture on the wall, what 
isthat? Surely, Imustbedreaming! ‘Dream- 
ing! No. This is a strange room to you. You 
are out of the usual place, and that little pic- 
ture on the wall is an engraved head of Charles 
Sumner. Where is the house in Massachusetts 
that counts not similar ones among the house- 
hold gods? It is a most lovely morning; the 
sun is peering rosy-red into the room through 
the crevices of the shutters; there is no rain 
nor wind-blasts in the air; you just hear the 
whispering of the breezes through the foliage, 
and the rushing sound is that from the neigh- 
boring engines.” Ah! yes. And 
the crowing of glad chanticleer, and here is my 
young friend beside me still asleep. She laughed 
at me last night. If I could only hear that frog 
‘this morning I should be willing to be laughed 


now I hear 


atagain. She laughed because I said that was 
the tirst frog I had heard sing this spring—at 
|the absurdity of thus alluding to spring now, 
when it is so near autumn. 

EXULTANT. 

How quiet, how restful, is a morning in the 
country! How delicious the odors, how soft 
the harmonies! How grateful not to be dis- 
turbed by the harsh grating of heavy teams over 
the pavements, and the rude cries of street- 
venders! But, then, strange places will beget 
strange dreams. How odd that out here, only 
a few miles beyond the bustle and rush of Bos- 
ton, one should dream of old colonial times, 
and imagine that Miles Standish should dance 
with the pretty Priscilla! As though that stern 
man ever danced! And, again, thé little round 
tangle-wood hill over which fancy led us, a pret- 
ty dream-miniature of Powwow IILill in Ames- 
bury, where the Indians in those carly times 
held their orgies! 

A PICNIC 

But I must awake. Indeed, I have been half- 


PARTY. 


That was no vision, 





Springtield Repudlican recalls the number and 
peculiarities of the children of old Dr. Lyman 
Beecher. Thomas K., of Elmira, N. Y., is a} 
younger (half) brother of Henry Ward. He is | 
one of the least known in New England, where | 
he has lived but little since his childhood. Dr. 
Edward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Hooker, 
Miss Catharine Beecher, and some others, on 
the contrary, are well known in New England. 
Miss Catharine, who believes in her brother's 
innocence (as apparently Dr. Edward Beecher, 
Mrs. Stowe and Rev. William Beecher do), is 
the oldest child, and now nearly 74 years of age, 
having been born in September, 1800. Rev. 
William Beecher is 72, and Dr. Edward Beech- 
er about 70; both were educated at Yale Col- | 
lege, and settled in New England before they 
These three, with Mary Beecher | 


| 





went West. 
(Mrs. Perkins), Mrs. Stowe, George, Henry | 
Ward and Charles Beecher, were all children of 
Dr. Beecher's first wife, Roxara Foote; while | 


| 


Beecher were children of the second wife, Har- | house. 
riet Porter of Maine. 
Mrs. Jackson, who left no children by Dr. | ient distances over the grounds for those still had to wait till IST4 to do the honors; but the 
his youngest child. | oJder who prefered rather to look on, to lounge, | ! 
years. 


There was a third wife, a 


being 


} 


Dr. Edward Beecher, who, | 


| prepared instructor, whose enjoyment of his| as one of the most sacred bulwarks of liberty. heresy or another—Edward having a strange guests. Into this deliciously cool, shady and 
[theme diffuses itself contagiously among his | There is no doubt that she had violated the laws | doctrine of preéxistence, and Charles, whe has | secluded grove the golden rays of the declining me 
With the system of oral instruction | of Congress in throwing her ballot when she | also been a Massachusetts minister, some views | sun streamed curiously through the opening | by her friesida to step out on the platform, which 

| branches while the company partook of the | she did in the most gracetul and dignitied man- 
ae and bowed her thanks, to the delight of the 
} multitude; and the instant it was 


Politically, Dr. Beecher has been more | 
traightforward than Henry, who has dodged | 
his way and that in times of crises, like the! 
It was, perhaps, in reference to 


hat Tilton spoke of him as a ‘‘backslider” in 


ones. 


bountiful repast. 


| to Mr. Crocker, of the Literary World. 

other, a son of the host, was a student of Bow- 
| doin; a fine-looking young man, whom I judge | 
will do no discredit to the family name. 
did he enter into the spirit of the occasion with 


dreaming this morning. 
no fancy, about the chamber over the hill over- 
grown with wild blackberries, sumachs, cherry- 
trees and oaks; and that gay dance last night 
was a reality, as much so as anything of the 
past can be. Indeed, we came out here yester- 
day on purpose to be present at the festive scene 
of a neighborhood gathering. Mr. Standish— 
not the original Miles Standish, though he has 
a son of that name—but the owner of the spa- 
cious mansion, the beautiful grounds and the 
tangle-wood hill, had invited the neighbors to 
come and enjoy an afternoon picnic on his prem- 
ises. Accordingly, swings had been erected and 
hammocks suspended under the trees at the foot 
and on the side of the hill facing the house, for 
the pleasure of the children. Nor did they fail 
to beautify and enliven the scene with their gay- 
colored streamers, their merry shouts and gam- 
bols over the new-mown hay. For those of a 
larger growth, croquet sets had been arranged 
on the green lawn on the other side of the 
Sofas and chairs were brougkt out on 


the verandah, and seats were placed at conven- 


In the fruit-garden golden apples of 


gem of a speech of welcome to the P 
and called for three cheers for him; then 


| sunset, in waiting at the door, to take home his 


| wife and children. 


fedto go. He had stopped long enough. While 


} saying her adieus the wife learned that there 


Ile was in a hurry and want- 


was really to be a dance, and she would not go; 
She actu- 
ally kept that man waiting more than an hour! 
Think of that, ye husbands who cannot wait a 


she must stop and enjoy the sport. 


single minute on a Sunday morning for your 
overworked wives! I did not observe that this 
gentleman even came into the house to see what 
was going on, but I had an intuition that he was 
a good, patient man, waiting there outside during 
that hour, even though he might find some one 
to talk with about business of politics. I felt 
that he was worth to his wife his weight in Cal- 
ifornia gold. Not that I] mean to insinuate that 
| you are not all of that, or even more, value; 
| but this man’s patience invested him with an 
additional worth. 
RESULTS. 

Altogether it was an occasion of much enjoy- 
ment, the only regrets being the absence of 
some whose presence would have been an added 
delight. Jane GREEN. 


Jennie Collins in the Presidential 
Retinue, 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Marrua’s Vineyarp, Aug. 31, 1874. 
IN CLOVER. 

“Your numerous readers may be interested in 
a description of a genuine religious camp-meet- 
ing, such as takes place at Martha’s Vineyard 
yearly. Being called upon to witness so much 
human misery daily as I am, its cheering prom- 
ises had a great attraction for me at this iime, 
in order to change the surroundings that are 
so oppressive from long endurance. So, on 
Wednesday, I set out in pursuit of the promised 
“rest for the weary,” and arrived at the landing 
that night, expecting to camp out and rough it 
in the old-fashioned way. Seeing that 1 was 
alone, a gentleman stepped up to me and offered 
his assistance, presenting his card as Mr. T. S. 
Smith, editor of the Rockland Standard. TI 
gave him my name, and he escorted me to the 
The landlord, Mr. J. 
Dias, said they were full, but, on learning that 
[ resided at ‘*Boflin’s Bower,” he answered he 
would make room for me. 


Vineyard-Grove House. 


WHAT WAS REALIZED. 

Morning came, and how can I describe the at- 
tractions andscenes! The beautiful baby-houses, 
dropped down between the trees, with flowers 
in front—and, where a tree was cut down, the 
stump scooped outand filled with rich soil, with 
flowers growing in it! The doors were thrown 
open, so that the occupants could converse with 
each other across the avenue and sing in per- 
fect harmony. Not a word of profanity, no 
gossip—all brothers and sisters on their way to 
glory, and no one to be left behind. The vari- 
Some looked 
like the *‘Old Folks’ Concert” assembly ; others 


ety of dress was a marvel to see. 


in the latest styles; all were clean, and it was a 
genuine, “simon pure” Yankee gathering. Wo- 
men were exhorted to come torward atthe prayer- 
meetings and take part as equals. The men did 
all the preaching and expounding, but they could 
not pray like the women. They sang together, 
and then it was hard to think that there was a 
sinner in the tabernacle; but they said they 
were wicked, and resolved to do better; and 
there is no doubt of it. Certainly the person 
who could witness the religious fervor and sim- 
plicity without partaking of its spirit must be 
very morbid; and a great change must come 
over him or he cannot enjoy heaven. 
THE PRESIDENT'S VISIT. 

The climax was reached when the chief-mag- 
istrate arrived. ‘They knew nothing but that it 
was the ‘‘President,” and, next to the “great 
Captain,” he commanded their loyalty; and he 
Not with racket or 
brazen cannon, but deep down in the 
and well they might, when the 


received it without stint. 


ir hearts ; 
Y saw him riding 
around ‘‘in state” seated in a common street 
horse-car, without the appearance of a shoul- 
der-strap, or even a button, to distinguish any 
one that accompanied him. There seemed to 
be a mutual attachment between himself and the 
chillren, particularly the little girls. On one 
occasion he was strolling around the tents with 
the little daughter of Rev. Mr. Tiffany, when 
she met another little friend, and she said : “Mr. 
Grant, you had better take hold 


of her hand, 
as I am afraid she will get lost.” 


; : As Brother 
Spinney, who occupied the next cottage 

ge 
President, said, ‘‘We can have fun 


to the 
and enjoy 


religion, too.” 
ON THE CAPR. 


Friday morning the people of the Cape were 


to be made happy by the sight of a real Presi- 


dent, and as that has been so well described 
> 


nothing can be said but this: the women and 


children had learned nothing and forgot nothing 
since the close of the war. - 


I saw the crowd 


that welcomed the General in Faneuil Hall in 


1x65. Nantucket, and the rest of the towns 
“s- 
nterest was nota whit abated by the lapse of 


So, too, on arrivai at Wellfleet. As at 


Nantucket, the children were dressed in white, 
with green garlands on their necks and flags in 
their hands. 


Dr. Thomas N. Stone, a member 
of the general court from that town, made a 
resident, 


‘three 


for Mra. Grant, the only person to whom the 
General had surrendered ;” and three for **Nellie 








THE GUESTS. 


One of the party was an editor. I think he 


| 


John Brown affair of 1859, and the Johnson de-/| was there, not as an editor—not to report—but | never did such a thing before in. her life. 
for recreation with his wife and children. 
lady said he was always a gentleman. I allude | declining rays of the sun, amid the plaudits of 
the people, a model of simplicity, dressed in 


} 


An- 
Ip 
Nor a 

k 


| 


f his backsliding Brooklyn brother. Dr. travelled in Europe. She said that the effect o1 


Beecher impresses me as a wan thoroughly | the atmosphere there upon the system was ex | 
true, sincere, simple-hearted and morally noble. hilarating in a high degree—one does not feel' impatiently for us. No time must be lost; and 


across the water.” Mrs, Grant was then urged 


over she was 


alarmed for fear of some impropriety, as she 
: The 
One | platform was carpeted, and as she stood in the 


lain black-silk, black cloth-sack, black Dun- 


stable ‘at with pile flowers, lavender gloves 
bad 


nd large black-and-white checked silk ‘hand- 
erchief carelessly tied around her neck, it wa$ 


AT PROVINCETOWN, 
But the people of Provincetawn were waiting 
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when you csundllal that Major Mesiiate: of the 
Governor's staff, was in attendance, you know 
how prompt everything moved. With Presi- 
dent Stearns and Superintendent Kendrick and 
Mr. Winslow aboard the train, nothing was 
Aomitted—no delay of any kind. Next, a royal 
§ spread was laid before us; not ‘‘Cape Cod tur- 
+y,” but a dinner fit tor a king—all teetotal- 
ers; but we made it upin cigars. Whether the 
‘Old Colony” furnished them or not, I cannot 
f say, as they put the ladies in one car, and the 
* gentlemen enjoyed themselves to the uttermost 
with their ]lavanas in two other cars. The 
officials of the road know how to entertain their 
guests in a delightful manner, and gratified the 
people as much as possible on the route. 
A TALK WITH MRS. GRANT. 
At ten o'clock the party arrived at Wood's 
Hole, and embarked on board the ‘ River 
Queen” for the Vineyard. I took the first seat 
on the deck as I entered. Mrs. Grant walk 
right to the spot and sat down, shook hands 
cordially with me, and said she was sorry that I 
was not Mtroduced to her before, as the ladies 
, had told her about my work and she was afraid 

I had left when she entered, and was glad she 
I then took occasion to thank 
her for having never opposed suffrage for 
women when it was so popular to do so in 
Washington. She answered that when it was 
explained to her by its advocates she was al- 
**But,” she said, ‘‘I am very 
no inclination to 
of living. I was a favorite 
indulged wife.” Then 
“Mr. Grant says [ have ail my rights, 
and his, too!” J] described to her the difference 
between the New England women and those of 
other parts of the country. She listened with 
I told her that the women and 
children who received her so heartily had, 
many of them, left their work to do so, and 
would have to work hard to make it up. That 
recailed Dr. Stone’s speech, and his ‘‘cheers 
for Netlie.” Mrs. Grant then said: ‘I have 
been pleased with all that was done and said, 
but that was the most pleasing incident of the 
journey; and I shall write to Nellie and tell her 

taboutit.” I reminded her that, as the Fourth 
ot vuly was Nellic’s birthday, she seemed to ta- 
herit her right to be the pet of the nation; and 
Mr. Hamilton said: ‘We 
eall her ‘Our Nellie...” I told her that her 
young face adorns the “Bower,” taken froma 
newspaper, and the girls walk up to it the first 


had seen me. 


| ways in its favor. 
domestic myself, and have 
chaoge my mode 


daughter, and am an 


she said: 


deep interest. 





here the wife of Rev. 


thing; and when it was told them that her 
wardrobe was made in this country, setting the 
exaniple to others to do likewise, they understood 
the meaning of the fact, and liked her even better 
still. Mrs. Grant, at parting, said ske would like 
to know more about my work, and concluded : 
“Tam glad you like my Nellie,” and repeated she 
was surry she did not see me before. I told her 
that I did not suppose it would give her any 
pleasure, and therefore did not like to intrude 


upon her. 
AN OPINION OF OUR “FIRST LADY.” 





























We have never had a really true description, 
from correspondents, of Mrs, Grant. The com- 
mon impression that she made on all is that 
she is a lady of the most refined sympathies— 
the rarest gift that can be possessed. Officiale 
dignity can be acquired by discipline, but genial, 
frank courtesies must be an outgrowth of a/ 
sincere nature that is proof against the allure- 
ments and pitfalls that beset a high station. 
Mrs. Grant has not only won the respect of the 
nation by her discreet and amiable manners, but 
she has won the hearts of the sons and daugh- 
by her kindness and deli- 

JENNIE COLLINS. 


ters of the “Cape” 


cacy. 


A South-Side View of Massachusetts. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New Beprorp, Aug. 3lst, 1874. 
THE TRANSIT. 

It is a very pleasant way to reach Martha's 
Vineyard by taking the cars of the Providence 
so admirably managed by Superinten- 
Yourun express down to Mans- 


Railway, 
dent Folsom. 
id in an hour, then rapidly to New Bedford in 


an hour more, and directly to the steamboat, 





close of the last a prayer-meeting for special 





where for an hour and a half you are on the 
spacious and comfortable boat that gives you sev- 
‘an | 


| 
enteen miles of as attractive scenery as you 
bay, and Vineyard Sound. We had the honor | 
on our way down to stop at Naushon Island for 
President Grant, Postmaster-General Jewell, 
sishop Haven, Gen. Babcock, Mrs. Grant, and 
other ladies and gentlemen, who had been spend- 
nz the diy with John M. Forbes at his summer 
residence, and who had a right royal time if we 
may eredit their looks and words when fairly lo- 
cated. The throngs on the boat only wanted the | 
proper signal to give rousing cheers for the 
President, but no one led off; and the enthusi- 
asm took the turn of having a good square look 
The President soon made, with 
for the pilot’s house, where he re- 


the party. 

av. Jewe lt, 
‘ned for the trip over.the Sound, while Mrs. 
nt, with the ladies, and good Bishop Haven 
on the quarter-deck and entertained all 

out them with their cheerful and sensible | 


alk. 
THE VINEYARD, AND HOTEL LIFE. 
The Vineyard, and Oak Bluffs, its chief gem, 


Real estate has 





looked pretty much as ever. 
been dull the present season, there having been | 


scarcely a dozen sales. Many of the cottages | 
have been unoecupied. The social lite, howev- | 
er, we were told, has been delightful. There | 


has been great neighborhood sociability, and | 
enough of public spirit to advance any measure 
forthe general gratification. Notably 
the case on Thursday evening, when the grand | 
illumination, decoration and entertainment were 
Few | 


was this | 


offered in honor of the President's visit. 


and com- 


élisplays ever exceeded it in beauty 
pleteness. 
that the erection of the spacious hotel on the 
Bluffs was a mistake. It has depressed cottage 
there stop at the hotel tor two or three weeks, 
afd forego cottage-life and two months” tarry. 
foreover, it brings a crowd of mere pleasure- 
seekers, birds of passage, who add to the tur- 
moil and noise of the place without any com- 
pensating advantages. So far as peace and rest 
go, a dweller at the hotel might as well be ona 
battle-field in an action, fur all day long, and 
more than half the night, tramp, tramp, tramp 
is the order within the corridors and upon the 
piazzas, and there is absolutely no quiet. From 
the steep prices charged for everything there, 
it is the supposition that the hotel will change 
hands, or its character, with the season; and 
that, as this is the last chance to make anything, 
they ** for it. The uninitiated should know 
that there are in truth fwo systems of entertain- 


wo" 


ment at this hotel—one of separate rooms and 
the fadle d’hote plan ef boarding, which is very 
costly; ¢he ether of board by the day, at 34 or 
&>. A resolute insisting on the last will bring it; 
but the proprietor dogs nof favor it as it is not 
so remunerative. He sigo charges by the day 
a price according to the knowledge of his patrons! 
THE PRESIDENTIAL VISIT. 

The President and wife were lodged in Bishop 
Haven’s cottage while at the Vineyard, and they 
seemed greatly pleased with the attentions given 
A unique feature of these was the ask- | 
James H. Collins 


them. 
ing by that good Methodist, 


ot Cambridge, 


H. Henshaw of Boston—who for years have had | 


| chusetts. 


find anywhere on the Acushnet river, Buzzard’s | consist in spending the small income from sum- 


| corous in their applause—neither assertive nor 
| wholly quiescent. 
| New Bedford. 

jiently stationed, with heart in them, could have 


It is generally considered, however, | 


| 
| 


a loving cointerest in the same cottage—of a 


eall around on the evening of his arrival for a! 


quiet smoke. The President accepted the i 
tation, of course; and 


half-an-hour, Brother Collins spread the choic- 


west brands before the President, who smoked in 
serenity and comfort, with no distracting 
thoughts, and no crowds ot the curious looking 
We have no doubt if ever he) 
will early make 


retreat for a like | 


in upon him. 
“again visits the Vineyard he 
his way for this out-of-the-way 


entertainment. 


” 


A “RECEPTION. 
Saturday evening the President was greeted | 
at the Sea-View House by the landlord and per- | } 





invi- | 
about ten o'clock, for 


| jaunty, cocked-up felt-hat had a sort of ‘How 


building, as many who would otherwise locate |”, a 
e | d'ye do? 


| pal streets traversed, 


dealers on the salihienaine inlaid were also 
invited, and many transient guests. Mrs. 
Grant, not being prepared for a formal full- 
dress levee, into which the affair was turned 
from a simple reception, was absent, quite tothe 
disappointment of many ladies and gentlemen 
whe had heard of her pleasing ways, and were 
desirous of being presented to her. The Pres- 
ident, however, gave an hour to hand-shaking, 
acknowledging to one of his friends that it was 
not half so wearying as was the horseback ride 
that Mr. Forbes had treated him to on Naushon 
during the day. An elegant entertainment was 
spread by the landlord to the special guests, 
during the partaking of which the younger por- 
tion of the company had a grand dancing season 
in the large dining-room. Everything was 
brilliant and satisfactory, barring the admission 
of many of the guests, who, the halls being well 
filled, were compelled to remain a half-hour or 
more in the open air out-doors till after the ar- 
rival of the Presidential party. An ‘‘inspired 
idiot” probably managed this part of the affair. 
WORSHIPING AS A STEADY EXERCISE. 

On Sunday morning, at eight o’clock, the 
President and Postmaster Jewell were promptly 
at the love-feast in the tabernacle tent. They 
heard two hundred ‘‘experiences” in less than that 
number of minutes, exclusive of the lively sing- 
ing, and seemed much pleased, especially Gov. 
Jewell, who could not, albeit a Congregational- 
ist, refrain from acknowledging the influence of 
the meeting. This he did in a very appropri- 
ate, calm, and well-worded exhortation, which 
received more than the average number of 
“‘Amens !” *‘Glories!" and like ejaculations. At 
ten o'clock, the President was again at the morn- 
ing service, sitting beside Mr. Jewell and Gen. 
Babcock, listening to a rousing sermon from 
Bishop Haven, who preached with uncommon 
fervor and power on the necessity of knowing 
one’s own soul. In the afternoon, again, the 
President and party listened to Rev. Dr. Tif- 
fany of Washington—making three protracted 
services at which they were all present. At the 


requests was held, and, at about the end of the 
petitions for numerous individuals, one devoted 
sister broke forth with a persuasive and touch- 
ing prayer for the President. She did not say 
he was not a good man, but she did urge that 
he might be a better man. The President, de- 
siring to avoid this additional publicity, seem- 
ingly, slipped down into his chair, and impas- 
sively awaited the close of the good woman's 
feeling plea. What the President did in the 
evening we do not know, but shall not be sur- 
prised to hear that he listened to another ser- 
mon from Dr. Wheden, and subsequently went 
from tent to tent to encourage the praying 
saints. Some had complained that his advent 
had limited the spiritual influence of the camp- 
meeting earlier in the week; if so, we think he 
made amends by the constancy and evident in- 
terest of his attendance on the meetings .on 
Sunday. We bear our testimony that at a time 
when we should expect he would prefer a horse 
and a cigar, he was devoutly listening to inspir- 
19g gospel words! 
KATAMA AND EDGARTOWN. 

The new summer-cottage village of Katama, 
two miles trom Edgartown, on the south side of 
the island, exists as yet, with the exception of a 
tasteful hotel called ‘‘Mattakeset Lodge,” and 
the out-buildings, only in innumerable stakes 
marking the boundaries of lots, and looking for 
all the world like an incipient national cem- 
etery with diminutive headboards. The land 
itself is as much like a prairie as can be found 
in New England, but the natural attractions are 
considerable. Fishing, boating, bathing, watch- 
ing the tall breakers which roll in from the At- 
lantic, can be indulged to the ful). The nar- 
row-gauge railroad running from the steamboat 
wharf at the ‘‘Bluffs,” in front of the ‘‘Sea-View 
House,” to the very doors of the ‘Lodge” 
Katama, with a smart little engine and very neat 
and convenient cars, adds to the facilities of the 
transit, and gives some very picturesque views 
of land and ocean. We should judge there 
may be soon gathered here a respectable village 
of cottages. Edgartown, seven miles from the 
“Bluffs,” is about the quietest place in Massa- 
The few stores are regularly closed 
at meal hours, and as for business, it seems to 
mer visitors, there being no shipping, no man- 
ufactures, no agriculture, and little activity of 
any kind. It is a good place for rest, and tod e 
—and a large graveyard invitingly welcomes all 
who have a weakness in that direction. 

THE PRESIDENT AT NEW BEDFORD. 

The handsome and not yet wholly unprosper- 
ous city of New Bedford was all alive Monday 
with the importance of a first visit by a Presi- 
Cent to its shady streets, and accordingly it put 
on its holiday and decorative attire. Business 
was generally suspended, and everybody swept 
and garnished. The boat arrived from the is- 
land about eleven, and in half an hour the pro- 
cession was under way, headed by the white and 
black local troops in unison. The President sat 
with Mayor Richmond in the first barouche, 
and was cordially but comparatively quietly 
It is noteworthy what a difference 
various towns and States about the 
In some it is 


received. 
exists in the 
matter of public enthusiasm. 
uproarious and continuous whenever a distin- 
guished person shows himself; in others it is 
wholly subdued, and the lookers-on take it out 
with their eyes alone. Others, again, are de- 

This last quality belongs to 
A few good leaders, conven- 


made the old town reverberate with the cheers ; 
fur the people wanted to do it, but didn’t seem 
to know how. ‘The second barouche had Mrs. 
Grant and some others. She 
elegant bouquets as she passed along. 
body was glad to see her so beaming; and her 


received some 
Every- 


air about it that prompted exclama- 
tions of welcome and good-will. The princi- 
the presidential party 
brought up at the Parker House, followed by a 
ride about town, a reception at City Hall, anda 
Towards night the distin- 
guished visitors took the cars for Fall River, 
and thence the boat for New York, and subse- 
quently the cars for Long Branch, where the 
probably now recuperates and 


dinner at the hotel. 


“government” 





ordinary business of life. 


Americans, have reason to remember with pro- 
found respect, is announced to sail for the 
United States, by way of Canada, on the 10th 
instant. He was one of the few leaders of 
opinion in England whose intelligent and con- 
stant friendship for this country during the re- 
bellion served her better than the devotion of 
any other living Englishman, with the possible 
exception of John Bright. 

They opened the Cincinnati industrial exposi- 
tion, Wednesday, with more of a ‘‘bang” than 
steady, decorous Boston would think proper. 
There was a grand military parade and exer- 
cises at the exhibition hall, where Mayor John- 
son officiated, and speeches were made by Gov- 
ernor Allen of Ohio and Governor Hendricks 
of Indiana. The festivities were concluded with 
fireworks and a concert. The former was wit- 
nessed by 40,000 people. The fine-art display 
is said to be unusuaily rich, and the industrial 
department has never been equalled in that city. 


Miss AnnaC. Brackett objects to having ‘‘the 
wretched Tribune compositor,” and ‘‘the equally 
careless proof-reader,” make her say in her 
communication concerning ‘‘the change of base” 
of Dr. Clarke in regard to the inferiority of 
women (which we summarized last week), ‘‘the 
metaphysical term eye,” for the only sensi- 
ble and rational phrase, ‘‘the metaphysical teria 
Ego.” The word “naturally,” too, in the last 
paragraph, should have been ‘‘habitually”— 
which was not quite so nonsensical. We sym- 
pathize with Miss Brackett, but the 7'ribune of 
late has been a very unreliable print. 

Passing along Tremont row we observed that 
the ever-pleasant store of Messrs. J. A. Jack- 
son & Co., in the Albion building, was well-filled 
with attractive hats for the fall season for gen- 
tlemen of all ages—young, middle-aged and el- 
derly—and that the styles and qualities were 
such as to make an agreeable sensation on the 
promenade. This house makes a specialty of 
gentleman's head-gear, and they are foremost in 
presenting new patterns from the most approved 
fabricators of Europe and New York. With 
their usual assortment of caps, umbrellas, canes, 
and walking-sticks, the stock of Messrs. Jack- 
son & Co. was never more complete. 

The people are, throughout the country, 
remarks the New Bedford Mercury, so deci- 
dedly in favor of a return to specie payments 
that party leaders will have to abandon the idea 
of making cheap money arallying-ery. Instead 
of that every political organization will have in 
its platform, and as the foundation of it, a sound 
financial policy. Nevertheless, a Democrat will 
not be a Republican, and while the cry every- 
where will be raised for honesty, economy, and 
specie, it will be as important as ever to see 
who the men are that bid for the votes of the 
people. It was a frequent ruse during the war 
to exchange gray uniforms for blue. So, in pol- 
itics, old cats continue to hide under the meal. 


Vermont voted on Tuesday for Governor, 
Legislature and Congressmen. Everything is 
as it should be, save in Poland's district, who is 
defeated, though no one has a majority of all 
the votes, as is required for an election. Peck, 
for Governor, will have fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand_majority; the House is overwhelmingly 
Republican, the Senate nearly unanimously so, 
and two Repulican Congressmen, Joyce and 
Hendee, succeed. Judge Poland suffered from 
his not quite fair Credit Mobilier investigation, 
and particularly from his press-gag law, and he 
was severely let alone by the voters. He lost 
over 3000 votes from the previous election, and 
his chief competitor, Dennison, led him 2000 


votes. So much for trifling with the press! 


The Lowell Times thinks the management of 
the Tewksbury alms-house something of a fam- 
ily matter, for it calls particular attention to the 
salaries. It appears that Thomas J. Marsh, Sr., 
gets $1800 a year as superintendent; Thomas 


intendent; Mrs. Marsh, $300 4 year as matron; 
Miss Marsh, $252 as assistant matron; Charles 
B. Marsh, $600 as clerk; Helen M. Marsh, 
$860 as assistant physician; Martha B. Marsh, 
$252 as assistant matron — making the snug 
little sum of $5050 for the Marshes above men- 
tioned. Yet this combination, as they say in 
theatrical, may be ‘a happy hit.” If, as is 
believed, the family is practical, economical, and 
devoted to the interests of the State, winning 
friends of all visitors, it would be folly to dis- 
turb the colony. 

The Boston News regards Congressman Wil- 
liams ‘‘one of the most genial, attentive repre- 
sentatives in Congress,” but thinks he is not so 
great a man as some others inthe district. If 
every man who thinks himself, or some of his 
neighbors, greater than the occupant of a post, 
should put himself forward as a candidate for 
office, there would be a sudden stoppage to the 
Half the population 
of the male sex, at least, would be around but- 
tonholeing and lobbying. To avoid such a nui- 
sance we had better by far take our candidates 
off-and-on—now a ‘‘smart” man, now a practi- 
At present the eighth 
And it is 
‘*great- 


sal, common-sense one. 
district has one of the latter class. 
confessed he lacks no element save 
ness.” We think he maintains the average well 
enough to let him continue awhile longer. 


The ZJnternational Review, of the current 
issue, has an article by President Magoun, of 
Iowa College, on Charles Sumner, in which he 
says: ‘‘His intellectual and moral strength came 
out in this advocacy [of international peace } 
without the infirmities that sometimes appeared 
in his political course, and in his tremendous 
assault upon slavery. Freedom and peace were 
the binary stars of his public life; they guided 
him ever in thought and action. The immense 
amount of character in Sumner came out even 
more grandly in his championship of peace, 
adhering, as the sworn soldier of international 
concord, through a long, busy, turbulent, exact- 
ing, sorrowful, painful career, in principle and 
practice, sans peur et sans reproche, to that one 
grand policy and sublime duty, laying all re- 
sources upon this altar, sacrificing to it all be- 
sides. 

Mr. Editor:—In your last issue if was pained | 
to read that Mrs. Celia Burleigh is now in the 
Rochester City Hospital (or at least is about to 
be removed there), being in the last stages of 
consumption. Can it be true that such a de- 
voted woman, possessing such a fine spiritual 
character, has no friends who will minister to 
her wants in this hour of her sickness which is 
“nigh unto death”? She who was so devoted to 
her husband in his last sickness; she who has 





refreshes itself. CWS: 
BRIEF NOTES. 
Frank Moulton was in town yesterday, and 


in communication with some of Mr. Beecher’s 
most intimate friends. 

Jennie Collins, in her letter, givgs a good idea 
of Mrs. Grant’s views on certain questions, and 
of her amiability. 

The Woman's Journal promises Gov. Talbot 
the cordial support of the woman-suffragists for 
his sympathy with their cause. 

Alderman Stebbins is Gov. Talbot's last nom- 
inee on the Hoosac tunnel commission, and is 
an excellent one. The alderman accepts. 

Major-General John C. Foster, well known 
for his services in the field, and in connection 


| with our harbor improvements, as well, died at 


' Nashua, N. H., at midnight of 


an] that devoted Parkerite, Fred | gfty years. 


We learn that Mrs. Sophronia Giles of Read- 
| field, Maine, on Friday, August 28th, presented 
i her hcshand with three bran-new children, two 
| girls and a boy. **Mother and children doing 
well,” an announcement in this case of more 


than ordinary interest. 


Tuesday, aged | 


On the 10th inst., and weekly thereafter, E. 
Gerry Brown will issue the Sptritual Scientist, 
devoted to the science, philosophy, history and 
teachings of spiritualism. Mr. Brown has lately 
been connected with the Journal of Commerce, 
is a pleasing writer, an industrious compiler, 


| and doubtless will conscientiously advocate his 


earnest belief. His paper issues from this city. 


Mr. William E, Forster, one of the foremost 
gnanent boarders in a grand reception. Ali the | of English statesmen, and one whom we, as 


written so much that is beautiful, and whose 
words have delighted and cheered so many 
hearts; who has spoken in our Unitarian pul- 
pits, and who has been settled over a Unitarian 
| parish—can it be true that there is no one who 
will take her to his home and sustain her dur- 
ing the brief hours of life that are yet given 
'her? For the sake of all that is true and good 
lin humanity we trust that some loving, sym- 
| pathizing heart who knows and appreciates her 
| will be near to speak the friendly word as the 
shadows close about her in her journey to the 
‘thigher life” beyond.—c. c. s. 

What to do with the District of Columbia is 
| the question. A Congressional special com- 


| mittee, sitting at Saratoga, has come to the con- 


| 


| clusion that the municipal systcm, and also the 
territorial government, were failures, both hav- 
ing been tried, and the present system of com- 
missioners is not the wisest for the District. 
They have therefore decided to recommend that 
the business of the District shall by law be vested 
jin the departments of the government appro- 
| priate to the business to be attended to, the 
{whole subject to the direction of Congress, 
through a District bill each year. Under such 
a law, all financial «ffairs of the District will be 
under the Secretary of the Treasury, the judi- 
| cial business under the department of Justice, 
| and improvements, etc., under the direction and 
responsibility of either the Interior department 
or the War department with its engineers. 
The right of suffrage will be abrogated alto- 
gether, so that one great source of contention 
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there will be swept away! Why not blot out 
the District, and go the whole figure at once? 


Comptroller Green of New York has been a 
Hercules in cleansing the augean stable of mu- 
nicipal corruption in that city. In appointing 
a deputy, the other day, he referred to his pre- 
vious faithful labors as auditor, and said, refer- 
ring to the change in the management of the 
finances—which also might be taken as a com- 
ment on his own administration: ‘‘Few will 
ever know the severity of the protracted strug- 
gle. It was begun more than a year before the 
present mayor took office, and has not yet ceased. 
Your admiuistration of the office of auditor has 
been characterized by patience, integrity, intel- 
ligence, and by unfailing courage. You have 
been subjected to the continuous buffeting, 
threatening and cajoling of the most unprinci- 
pled of the legal profession, and by their cor- 
rupt and desperate clientage. Certain men, 
claiming to be respectable, who were using 
others’ heads and hands to deplete the treasury, 
have given circulation to statements that they 
ought to have known were not true, and all 
the meannesses of malignant misrepresentation 
have been marshalled to impede the progress 
of better things. Your aid has been most ser- 
viceable and valuable in thwarting the designs 
of these influences and agencies upon the public 
treasury; and, notwithstanding all these oppo- 
sitions and difficulties, great progress for the 
better has been made.” 





BUSI NESS NOTES. 


See Dr. Carl Bath’ 3 announcement of return 
to Boston. 





Messrs. Dingley & Co. open the fall season 
with announcement of choice cigars and ex- 
quisite Bourbon. 

The Germania Band may always be relied on 
for the sweetest of music, whatever the occa- 
sion. We warmly commend them, and ask 
attention to their card. 

The halls are now ready for the reception of 
articles for the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanic exhibition. ‘They look as neat and invit- 
ing as they can be made. The promise is of a 
most successful exposition. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks claim never to 
have been enabled to present such a fine autumn 
display of hats, hat trimmings, frames, sashes, 
ete., etc., at this time. Indeed, their stock is 
really superior, and as brilliant as the autumn 
itself. 

The Bird School, an endowed institution in 
South Boston for the education of young ladies 
in the higher branches of English literature, the 
languages and music, will open on Monday, Sep- 
tember 14. Dr. Howe is its trustee. See ad- 
vertisement. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker, to pre- 
usually generous offers to close out fifteen hun- 
dred business coats, waistcoats, and trousers, 
made from summer woolens. For fourteen 
dollars a nice outfit, that will do months’ service 
yet, can be had. 

A book that seems destined to make a re- 


“Modern Christianity a Civilized Heathenism.” 


by the subjects of its satire. 


ing been succeeded by that of Whitney, Warner 
& Frost, the young mer. comprising the new 


ers, etc., as to be without a rival in the city. 
About the 15th inst., they will be ready to show 
a superb assortment of goods. 


assessed, is called to the 
in another column. Cer- 


may not have been 
‘* Notice to Voters” 


30 Pemberton square, in order that the new 
names may be placed on the voting lists. 


Mr. Elbridge Torrey, of the house of Fowle, 


rience by this later visit, but what is of satis- 
faction to our tasteful householders, with large 


lines of choice new carpetings, mats, rugs, etc., 


Boston. 


Messrs. Shepard, 


It will be s 
During the warm weather 


of goods. 
and wide of range. 
fresh and desirable lines. The 


open with 


win warm almiration. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. open their fall campaign 
with three books of their kinds: 
Gardner's ‘‘ Homes and How to Make Them,” 


excellent 


those who wish to build commodious and taste- 


way good story of Norwegian life, by Prof. H. 
II. Boyesen; and Mrs. Oliphant’s latest story, 
“A Rose in June,” which the London Spectator 
pronounces *f much the best thing she has re- 


cently done.” 





PERSONAL NOTES. 

While Gov. Jewell was in England, on his 
way from the Russian mission to the Washing- 
ton cabinet, he paid a visit to Gen. Grant's 
daughter, Mrs. Sartoris, at her new cottage- 
home in that country, and brought back pleas- 
| ant reports of her modest surroundings and her 
health and happiness in them. The new Post- 
master-General also commended himself to 
Americans in London alike by his zeal for 
knowledge in his new duties, particularly with 
reference to the ocean service, his hearty hos- 
pitality of thought and his popular manners. 

Mr. Bancroft has been made happy by the 
gift of some important historical documents. A 
descendant of Lord Shelbourne, who was min- 
ister to George IIf., and settled the prelimina- 
ries of peace between Great Britain and the 
American colonies, in ransacking the family pa- 
pers recently found an important ccrrespondence 
between the king and Lord Shelbourne in regard 
to American affairs. The finder at once com- 
municated with Bancroft, and generously ten- 
dered him free use of the papers for the forth- 
coming volume of his ‘‘ History of the United 
States.” 

Although it has been rumored in Washington 
fashionable circles for months past that one of 
the society events of the winter would be the 
marriage of the president's eldest son, Col. 
Frederick Dent Grant, to a daughter of ex-Gov. 
Cook of the District of Columbia, it now ap- 
pears, upon what seems to be excellent author- 
ity, that a beautiful young damsel of Chicago, 
Miss Ida Honore, daughter of H. H. Honore, 
Esq., is the one to whom he will join his for- 
tune. The marriage will occur sometime in Oc- 
tober, the precise @ite being at present only 








cerned. Miss Honore is a sister of Mrs. Potter 

Palmer, who was one of the chosen guests at 
Miss Nellie Grant's wedding, and is, further- 
more, one of the leading young ladies of Chi- 
cago society. It has not yet been determined 
where the marriage will take place, but in all 
probability Chicago will be the favored place, 
and it 1s predicted that it will be the most bril- 
liant affair of the kind that the city has ever 
seen. 

Miss Kate Stanton met ex-Governor Jewell 
of Conn. at Paris, and was evidently greatly 
charmed by him, for she gushingly says: ‘‘It 
was my pleasure to meet the genial ex-Governor 





Europe, has just returned with added expe- |« 


known to a few of those most intimately con- | 


pare for winter goods, are making some un-| Susan and Hetta Ward, sisters of William Ilayes 


firm are determined to present such a stock of | that scandal concerning the American artists in 
linens, damasks, curtains, blankets, piano-cov- Italy, but it would seem not. Eighty-one residents 


The attention of all young men who have} pure mission of art has been practised for many 
J: Marsh, Jr., $1000 a year as assistant super- just reached their majority, and all others who | years by certain sculptors, residing in this city 

and in Rome, 
dividuals who are greatly interested in all that} 1 
tificates of assessment, after being taken out at} relates 
the Assessors’ office, City Hall, should be pre-| hail with undisguised satisfaction the attempt 
sented to the Board of Registrars of Voters, at] which has recently been made to expose all that 


Torrey & Co., who four months since left for | J- Gifford, Percival Ball, Thomas Ball, William 


which they will speedily exhibit to their patrons | would command. 
and the public. More elegant and tasteful | some sales of porcelain which afford illustra- | THE SUBSCRIBER, PRINCIPAL OF 
goods, probably, never before were unpacked in | tions of this almost incredible statement. For | the SAWIN ACADEMY, Suernory, Mass., will re- 
example, three pieces owned by my Jord of Co- 
Norwell & Co. are the first | ventry, consisting of two en etes and one 
dry-goods men to announce their early fall stock | piece representing a boat, fetched $ 
seen that it is complete | auction, which was not thought an extravagant | 


they have cleared off their old goods, and now | « 


ladies returning to town will be met at this pop- | Chelsea vase, 21 inches high, brought $8000 ; 
ular store on their first shopping tour with a] three Sevres oval jardinieres, one six and the 
vision of substantial and tasteful goods that will | « 
ovitorm Sevres vase, with paintings by Morin, 
39000. 
ever given. 
estimate upon these bits of old china and a fine 


a bright, sensible, altogether helpful volume for | P#inting th 


ful homes; ‘ Gunnar,” a very fresh and every- | but $12,000 was paid. 
ventry’s collection is Baron Rothschild of Paris, 


whose bric-a-brac collection loaned to the Al- 
sace-Lorraine exhibition, now open in Paris, 
was valued for insurance at $1,500,000, and to | will open on MONDAY, Sopt 14, under the charge of 


| 


James W. Ward, Miss Helen Purdy, an art stu- 


of Florence—sculptors, artists, 
have signed a paper stating that they fear there 
is no reason to doubt that ‘‘ corruption of the 


which scarcely a dozen pictures in the world 


the sale w 


which no private collection in the world is com- | 
parable. 
res vases for $52,000. 


on Sunday evening next, for the second season. 
They have proved alike popular and elevating 


of Cinnesiont hee: yesterday. 
arrived from St. Petersburg. 
home as Postmaster-General, but I do not know 
his relative political status, or strength, or char- | 
acter, and I do not wish to; for you know I hate 
all pgliticians, as such, ‘in wholesale ;’ but one 
thing I do know, and that is that America has | 
but tew as fine representatives abroad as Gov. 
Jewell. Heisa host in himself for good-cheer; | 
wholesome to look upon; courteous to the de- | 
gree of Freach politeness, even; unassuming, 
with a keen, intelligent eve for all that’s pass- 
ing; is ‘well up,’ as the English say, in art- | 
culture, knows the fine points of a good painting, | 
| 





ete., and, withal, is one of the most refinedly | 
delicate gentlemen I have ever met. There's 
enough of ‘ rotundity’ and solidity about him to | 
comprehend the best elements of the English- | 
man, united to the suavity of the Frenchman | 
and his keen intelligence, and the energy of | 
Brother Jonathan's sons. I assure you he’s a | 
‘marked figure’ in Paris, and everybody seems 
to like him as well as I do. What a contrast is 
he to the hundreds of stiff, ‘ pokerish,’ sleepy- | 
headed Americans I often meet—New York 
merchants, perhaps, snobs of the worst sort, try- 
ing to ape the politeness of the French (for 
which, all thanks!), but making sorry failure. | « 
Well, ex-Minister Jewell ts a jewel indeed, in 
many respects, and I think it will hereafter be a 
double heppiness to read one’s letters, with the 
consciousness that he's Postmaster-General. I 
hope he will hold the office as long as he lives, 





SOCIETY AND VACATION NOTES 
A correspondent at Narragansett Pier, R. L., ‘ 
writes that it is a common thing to see lovely 
and elegantly-dressed women drinking egg-nog 
through straws at a refreshment saloon, and says 
that drinking is so common there that it is posi- 
tively unsafe for ladies unattended to take moon- 1 
light waiks upon the beach. 








A correspondent tells us that the handsomest 
girls in the nation have been at Saratoga. ‘The 
girls at other fashionable resorts don’t believe it. | ( 
One of the latest innovations of fashion at Sar- 
atoga was the wearing of bows of ribbon upon 
most all toilettes. The new 
Turkish red was much used for them, as also aj 
deep mauve blue, verging on a purple. It is 


the top of each sleeve, one at the base of the | « 
ruff at the back of the neck, while ribbon of 
the eame color, about two inches wide, is passed | t 
around the waist in the place of a sash, and 
hangs in long loops and ends at the left side. 
With black and white costumes the effect 1s 
pretty. t 
The Worcester Palladium mentions that a 
party of five ladies and a young lad, viz: Misses 


Ward, Mrs. C. L. Ward, widow of the late Rev. | ! 











dent who has been in Germany fur two years, 


Wall,” 
new Park Theater, Brooklyn, with Ed. 
through, say, twenty more presidential terms! | and Miss Blanche Gray, 
for I am sure he'll prove worthy of it.” leading characters. 


to be brought out on the 17th inst. at Niblo’s, 
New York. 


rise of real water. 


| Bride ot 
and adapted by Wiliam Diamond from Byron’s 


seen by crowded houses. 
Theater, 


weeks. 
Putnam troupe through the South and West, 
shade of gamet or | occupying the position of manager and leading 


strictly en véegle to wear a bow of ribbon upon | dedicated on the evening of October 5. 
Charlotte Cushman, and musie will be furnished 


Quartette, Mme. 
and Mrs. Dowland. 


fall and winter campaign at Providence last 
Monday, 
The company is a strong one, and will travel 
under the direction of 


and will be presented at the various cities and | 
towns they visit. 
Miss Mary Leonard, a teacher in the Bridge- | with them; also the Wilson Brothers, classic 
water Normal School, and Master Herbert D. | gymnasts. 


x 


face to face on the stage. 
IN GENERAL. 


vs 


He had lately | This is the first time that the opposing elements 
I know heis going in the great civil contest have been brought 


Miss Kellogg has declined an offer of $25,000 


) and expenses, for ten nights of English opera 


in California. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman is to read in Lowell, 
Oct. 6th, and in Providence and Boston during 
the:same week. : 

“Venice Preserved” 
Booth’s, next Mond: ay. 
nearly twenty-five years. 


is to be brought out at 
It has been unseen for 
E. A. Sothern, Lytton Sothern, and Master 
Edward Sothern, sailed tor England in the 
steamship Britannic, Aug. 15. 

Mme. Maddelena Pomatelli, mother of Mme. 
Ristori, and an actress of great repute at one | 
time, recently died at Florence 

J. S. Clarke, the eotiheemiad comedian, will | 


appear at the Park Theater, New York, at its | 
reopening, in ‘Che Thumbscrew.” 
Booth'’s Theater, in New York, rents for 


$60,000 a year, and, as the season is only eight 
months, the rent is $7500 per month, or about 
$300 per myghit. 


The Fitth Avenue Theater, New York, is to 
»pen with the representation of a ‘society play,” 


| under the sugyestive title of ‘What Should She 
Do? or, Jealousy.” 


Mortimer’s drama of the “Writing on the 
is to be played at the opening of the 
Lamb 
who will assume the 
A_new spectacle, introducing the deluge, is 


Its scencry and effects are to be 
ultra-realistic, including a shower and a gradual 


An Oriental spectacular drama, entitled “The 
Abydos; or, The Pirate of the Isles,” 


v0em, is now on the boards at Niblo’s, and is 


Mr. J. J. Sullivan, formerly of the Boston 
latterly Ilooley’s Theater‘ 


thicago, has been in town tor the past few 


and of 


This next season he goes with the Kate 


nan, 

The new Beethoven Hall in this city will be 
An 
sriginal opening address will be read by Miss 


yy the Becthoven Quintette Club, the ‘Temple 
Camilla Urso, Mme. Schiller 


The Bloodgood Troupe, which opened their 
most cordial welcome. } 


met with a 


Alexander Calhoun, of 


fartford, Conn. Many of their pieces are new, 


Jennie and Baby Benson are 





Ward, have been making a pedestrian tour | 


markable sensation is published to-day entitled through Saxony, Switzerland and Bohemia, | 
sketching the scenery and the peasants, and 
The volume is by the author of the ‘Fight at] making thenisylves familiar with the customs of 
Dame Europa’s School,” and will be read with | the country. 
especial interest by radical thinkers, as well as | brushes, 
and, though independent enough to ride on the 


‘heir sketching materials, combs, | “ 
roofs, etc 


water , they carry in a strap, 


The old house of Palmer, Jacobs & Co., hav- | long distances, have preferred walking, for the | to the right spot. 
many advantages and the promotion of health. 


It was thought Miss Hosmer’s letter settled 
a 


and others— 


SHEAF BouRBON is made right, 


F 
than other cigars not so good. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 














THOSE PARLOR, CHAMBER and DINING-ROOM | 


Suits at STEVENS'S, GOL Washington street, are eciing 


t tempting prices. 
MATTER! — The 
sold right, and goes 
That's the reason it sells so fast. 
JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
IS and 20 Milk street. 


Wat's GOLDEN | 


THAT's THE 
| 
| 
| 


E: y ; 
Key Wesr CIQans.—We invite the examination of 
HN whe desire to get a good Cigar to our stock of 
ORMOSAS BRAND. They are very fine, and cost less 


JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
IS and 20 Milk street. 





” and that they, therefore, ‘as in- 


Vv 
i 
© 


to the welfare and the progress of art, 


ing illness, 


DEATHS. 


In Medford, August 25th, 
Mrs. Catharine 
sruce, 67 years, L month, 
oted and loving mother, 
cing friend. She lived for 
Oustant eforts to promote the comfort 


after “ Bh ret and distress- 
R.. wife of Henry A. 
shdaye. [She was a de- 
an unselfisi and self-sacri- 
others, not self. Her 
and happi- 











at the most extravagant prices—prices in fact 
d 





There have recently been 


Is 
a 
50,000 at 


collection, reckoned | 


price. Another private 
sof the it remarkablesin Rigas : ICAL SCHOOL.—The twenty-first school year ot this 
pie OF Che. maps’. re net wees mee Cts ceapzincaengeras Family and Day School FoR BOTH SEXES will begin 
sold at the same time for $35,000. An old | WEDNESDAY, Sept. 16. ISTH. For particulars ad 
dress, NATIVL T. ALLEN, Principal. 





ther two four inches high, $12,500; and an 


These are among the highest prices |N 
As an example of the comparative 
th 
e great prize among the paintings at 
yas « Piero della Francesca, for which 
The buyer of Lord Co- 


ti 
p 


ir 
y 
jw 





| tl 
| it 
Lord Dudley recently sold two Sev- 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 


PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
These delightful occasions, at Parker-Memo- 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


MERCAN’ T ILESAVINGS INS 
BosTon.- 


ealendar-month they remain in bank. 


pupils all the advantages afforded by the highest 


F 


ness of her fanily will be remembered by them while 
life lasts. Our loss is her everlasting gain. and her 
s ; ae : ; name we will love so long as the stars do ghiste 
is corrupt and illegitimate in the practices of alate: eg ena! rah ieee tis ach na tan “ 
} 
these sculptors.” Among the signers are Long- 
worth Powers, J. T. Hart, John McNamee, J. SPECIAL NOTICES. 
{ 
Jervis and Karl IHillebrand. clades 
Court of Charles TE. always wore ENGLISHL CHAN: | 
In England there is a market for fine old china | NEL Shoes, ‘They never have ragged soles, wear | 
longer, and cost no more. Ladies, make your | 


ealers get them for you. The place where the chan - 


elis cut shows on the sole. 


ceive into his family a few boys to be fitted for the 
For cireular 
E. A. H., ALLEN, 


pply to 
West Newton, Mass. 


july4 lit 


WEST NE WTON ENGLISH AND CL ASS- 


West Newton, 
ht 


Mass, 
At home on Saturdays. dyll 
TITUTION, 
BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
This is the only Savings Bank in the State 


EW 


lat pays interest on deposits for each and every full 

The Institu- 

$205,000) for the ex- 
3m july25 


on has & guarantee fund (of 

ress protection of depositors. 

— AN 
the 


ENDOWED 





SCHOOL. 
Boston 


THE BIRD 
stitution in South 
oung ladies in the higher | 


for education of 





branches of English, as 
yell asin Latin, the Modern Languages and Music. | 


1 same Principal Whose administration wa- so em- 
rently successful last year. 

As the school has the income of a fund, it offers to 
in- 
titutions in the city, 


Application may be made at the Sehool-house on 


andat greatly reduced rates. 
ourth street, nearG street, from this date, on Mon- | 
ays, Wednesdays and Fridays, between the hours of 
2and4 P.M. . HOWE, igiie 


septs 


Ss.G 





rial hall, on Sunday evenings, will be resumed 


in their character, and have furnished choice 
music and other entertainment at low prices— 
only twenty-five cents admission, which sum 
will be the ticket-fee hereafter. The Serpnania 





given from Flotow, Schubert, Gounod, Levy, | 


Strauss, 
and Offenbach, and solos by Weniee: Shiseheuk: 
Heindl, Weber, and Julius and Charles Eichler 
—a brilliant programme. 

MORE THOMAS’ CONCERTS. 
It will be seen that Theodore Thomas's un- | 


next, for the first of six choice concerts on Wed- | 


A season ticket is $6 only, in- | 
Of course Mr. Peck | 


entertainments, 
cluding a reserved seat. 
will sell all the seats 
BOUCICAULT'S NEW PLAY. 
Boucicault’s latest new play is called ‘Belle | 
la Mar.” 
rebellion. Col. Bligh one of the leading | 
characters, and his wife, Belle la Mar, is the 
Stonewall Jackson is the 
The plot is in this wise: | 


is 


heroine of the play. 

next principal figure. 
Col. Bligh, on the outbreak of the rebellion, | 
pledges his fealty and his sword t» the Union, | 
but his wife is Southern born, with prejudices 

strongly leaning to the cause of secession. At 

last Bligh finds himself confronted with Jack- 
son's army in the Shenandoah Valley. In the 
midst of a general engagement he meets his 
wife, who has meantime been divorced from him 
by aSouthern court. The meeting is the cli- 
max of the play; the husband and wife are still, | 

at heart, faithfu! to each other, but the Southern | 
| woman is bitterly determined not to be the wife 
| of a Union officer, when Jackson steps in and 
effects a reconciliation. ‘The incidents of war, 
the freaks of the raw Irish recruit, the charac- 
teristics of the negro soldier and the sutler wo- 
men, are all adroitly woven into the plot. The | 
sympathies of the play are with the Unionists, | 
but the playwright has not forgotten to pay trib- | 





ute to the sincerity which gave the motive pow- | 
er to so large a portion of the Southern army. 


NOS. 33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE i 


Suppe, Goltermann, Venzano, Weber, TUMN SALES SUCH REALLY MAGNIFI- 
GENT FANCY FEATHERS, POMPONS, 
'AIGRETTES, FRENCH FLOWERS, OS- 
‘TRICH TIPS, LONG PLUMES, WILLOW. 
rivalled orchestra will be in Boston in October | PLUMES, LACES, VEILS, HATS, BON- | 


* good-will of the late house of PALMER, 


| Hdkfs.. 


NOTICETO LADIES OF BOSTON AND 


VICINITY.---NEVER HAVE WE BEEN EN- 
Band opens the series, and selections will be | ABLED TO PRESENT FOR EARLY AU: 





nesday evenings. The details promise elegant | NETS, AND REAL FRENCH HAT AND 
BONNET FRAMES, BONNET AND HAT 
RIBBONS, RICH SASHES AND SASH 
‘RIBBONS, AND KID GLOVES, AS AT 
It is taken from the history of the’ THE PRESENT MOMENT. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS. 


sep 


LINENS AND HOUSEKEEPING 
DRY GOODS. 


fixtures. an 
JACOBS & 
C@., we have determined to make a special effort to 
dispose of all the goods of the late firm; 


It 


Having purchased the stock, lease, 


| balance of their old stock at prices which must ensure 
aready sale. The steck consists of Linens, Linen 
Damask, Damask Cloths, Napkins, Doylie 
Tidies. Quilts, Blankets. Piano Covers, 





Lace 


“MINIT 


AT EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


2 CASES EMBROIDERED CASH- 


2 CASES EMBROIDERED CASH- 


septs 


FOWLE, 


European Carpetings, 


in hew 
ee their pers 


| cided to mark them down to such prices as will en- 


| above, if the opportunity is appreciated by the pub- 


| 
| 


| COATS, Eight Metinee-worth $12 to B20. 
~ | TROUSERS, Four Dollars—worth $6 to 
| WAISTCOATS, Two Dollars—worth @3 to 85. 


and for that ! 
| | purpose we shall offer for the next 15 days the encire 


Towels, | 


Curtains, and a general line of Huusekeeping Dry | 


Goods, 


| years’ experience, desires a position in a lawyer's 


We shall open on or abont September 15, an Entire | 


New Stock of Goods in every department, to which 


attention will be invited. 


WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 
143 Tremont Street. _ 


lt ept5 


| best of references. 


| 











‘1874. 


FALL, 1 1874. 
SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 
& CO., 


Announce the arrival from their own foreign buyers, 


Aor— 


New Fall Fabrics 


FOR LADIES 


And call special attention to 


BLACK FRE! Te 
CASHMERE 


47 AND 48 INCHES WIDE, 
eft S1, SE.12 1-2, 81.25 and 
upwards. 


These are rare Bargains, the goods being 
our own special make,and guaranteed by 
us to be equal, if not superior, in weight, 
finish and richness of dye, to any in the 


market. 


—ALSO— 


Black 


OF SUPERIOR WEIGHT AND FINISH 


FOR SACKS, 
efi $1.50, 1.75, 2.00, 2.25, 
2.50, 2.75 and 3.00. 
Ladies shéuld examine these beautiful 


and very cheap goods without deliy. 


SHEPARD, 


septs It 


4 CASES STRIPED AND FILLED 


REAL INDIA SILAWLS, 


Which are offered at 25 per cent. less than 
prices ever before named for these goods in 
| Boston. 


POLONAISE :. 


FAMOUS BEAUTIES OF THE; At from $18 upwards. 


| Respectfully announce that they shail 


| Open 


Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6th. 


j only, we shall make a final offering in our retail cloth- 
ing department of about 500 Business Coats, about 
500 pairs Trousers, anid about 500 Waistcoats 
| —of our own manufacture—made from summer wool. 
ens, dark and light colors—mostly foreign, and im- 


j | day, Sept. 12th, will be the last day on which these 


' 


Drap @Ete, 


46 AND 47 INCHES WIDE, 





NORWELL & C0, 


WINTER STREET. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO, 
ANVVOUNCE 


A SPECIAL OPENING OF 


INDIA SHAWLS 


Just Received per Samaria, 


_—INCLUDING— 


__ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Parke r- Memorial Entertainments. 


CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 





Seccond Season! Opening Night! 





Sunday Evening, Sept, 6, at 8 o'clock, 


GRAND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 


—BY THE— 
GERMANIA BAND. 
Selections from Flotow, Schubert, Gounod, Levy, 
Strauss, Suppe. Goltermaan, Venzano, Weber and 


OMeubach, and Solos by Messrs, SHUBBRUK, HBINDL, 
WEBER, and JULIUS aid CHARLES EICHLER. 


Tickets 25 cents—at Dit-ou's and the door. 


MECHANICS’, EXHIBITION. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS 


NOTICI: 


are now ready, and Coutrib- 
by bringing in their mi r- 


Furniture. Piano Fortes, Carpets. Ladies’ Work, 
Pertumery. Cloths, Clothing, and all works of art, 
will be received at Faneuil Hall entrance. 

Machinery of all kinds, Cutlery, Firearms, Philo- 
sophical Instruments, Housekeeping and Agricultu- 
ral Goods, Building Materials, Stoves and Ranges, 
tnd all finished Work it Metals. will be reeeived at 
Quincey Hall, entrance near the center, South Market 
street. 

No charge is made forthe space required, and there 
are no fees oo any Kind to be paid. 

The Railroads which have their terminus in this 
city bave agreed to bring and return all articles m- 
tended tor the extibuion free of cost tor freuht. 

All heavy goods or machinery requirigg the use of 
the hoisting apparatus should be here before the loth 
Inst. JOSEPH L. BATES, Sec’y. 


seplo 


The Exhibition Hall 
titers will conter a faver 
chandise without delay. 








BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


The public fs respecttully informed that 
TIULODORE THOMAS 
Will give a series ot 
SIX SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
On the following dates: 4 
Wednesday Evening, October 28th, S74: 
Wednesday Evening, November Ith, S74; 
Wednesday Evening, December 2d. S74; 
Wednesday E vening. December oth, INT; 
Wednesday Evening, Janus try 20th. IST); 
Wednesday Evening, February 17th, IS75 








—ALSO— 


3 CASES LONG AND SQUARE 


INDIA SILAWLS, 


NEW DESIGNS, 





ALL 


—ALSO— 


MERE 


—ALSO— 


MERE 


JACKETS,’ 


HALF LAST YEAR'S PRICES. 


All these Goods are Special Bargains. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
WINTER STREET. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! |... 





TORREY 
& CO. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 7, 
A CHOICE STOCK OF 


designs and colors, prepared 


onal inspection. 





170 Washington Street, Boston. 
It 


septs 


*MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7th. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER sth. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9th. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER Iith, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th. 


On the above-named seven days, and on those days 


ported by ourselves. 
As we are anxious to close out these 
room for winter stock, we 


goods this 


| season to make have de- 


sure the sale of the ent re lot within the time named 


lic. 
The prices for the lots selected, comprising about 
| the quantities stated above, are as follows :— 


20. 
Averaging about on€-half the regular prices. 
We wish it to be distinctly understood that Satur- 


barg:ins will be offered, and would also suggest that 


the earliest selections are the best. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, | 


202 WASHINGTON STREET. 





Boston, Sept. 5, 1874. 2t septs 
A LADY, HAVING HAD SEVERAL 


She is a superior copyist, and can furnish the 
Address box 75, Canibridge P.O 
aug2z9 tf 

DR. CARL BOTIE HAS RETURNED TO 
| Boston, The ratical treatment of Lung Diseases 


will be the special feature of his practice. 303 Shaw- 
mut Avenue (one door north ot Union Park), Gen- 


office. 





Subscription Ticket. including Reserved Seat, 

SIX) DOLLLARS 
Subscriptions are now received at the Box Oftice of 
Music Hall. Orders by mail, addressed te Mr ey 
PECK, Music Hail, will be 
ed to. 
Circulars containing particulars can also be had at 


Boston, promptly attend: 


Office of Music Hall septs 
THE GERMANIA BAND, 
Grand or Small Orchestra, or Military ae will 


continue to furnish music for Concerts, Weddings, 
Balls, 


and all other oceasions where fine 


Parties, Fairs, Pienics, Parades, Serenades, 
musie is required, 
aunt ever 


New uniforms this season, and the most eleg 


seen in Boston. 
W. C. NICHOLS, Agent, 
3:33 Court Street. 


BOSTON 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


154 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


FALL TERM. begins September 1. 15, 16, 1874. 
Instruction in all branches of Music by the most suc- 
cessful Teachers, 


Only Four Pupils in a Class. 


Free advantages to pupils, consisting of Study ot 


Harmony, Thorough Bass. Theory, Reading” at 
Sight. ete. 

Duly Organ Practice yee a students. Evening 
Classes in all brane = ~. lv for Circular to 


aus +d ie ‘ Mr ICHBERG, Director. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
Fall Term Begins Sept. 14, 15 and 16, 1874. 


Instruction in all branches of Music by the finest 
frti-ts and tcachers, in small elasses and im private; 
to beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement. 
Largest number of tree advqutages of any Conserva- 
tory ineNXistence. Lowest rites of tuition. Evening 
Classes in Piano, Voice and Vielin. Cireulars moled 











onapplication to KE. TOURJER, Director. 
aug 
Dressing Combs. every lady should 
CROWN | ci Fine vods at a low. price at 
CHOATE'S. 
NEW BOOKS. 
1. GUNNAR: 
. . 
A NORSE ROMANCE. 
By Hf. TH. Bovesex. Saunterer’s Series. 1) Vol. 
Isino. S150. 
“Gunnar has a kind ef unworldly pathos and 
Simplicity about it that makes it seem. among the hot- 
pressed. overripe romances of the day like a shy 


English violet among: andy and secentless hot-house 
flowers."°—New York Srihane, 


Il. HOMES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 
by ; (ran betel. k. Tvol. I6me. Hlustrated by the 
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A popular lane by a skilled architect, showing in 
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NEW STATE PRISON. 





Proposals for Furnishing Materials and 
Building the New State Prison at Concord. 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be recived at the office 
of T. L. Waketield. 41 State street, Boston, until 
THURSDAY, Septeinber loth, Is7t, at twelve o'clock 
M.. for furnishing the materials and building a new 
State prison and other works therewith connected, 
at Concord. 
Separate proposals will be received on the main 
group of prison buildings for the mason’s work, car- 
penter’s work, iron work, with the exception of cell 
dloors, for which separate proposals will be received, 
rooting, copper- work, plumbing, painting and glazing, 
heating and cooking apparatu-: al-o separate propos 
sals for the inclosing vard wall-; al-o for the shops 
with the engine and botler-hotse t rerewith connected, 
according to plans and specifications, whie ho ean be 
examined at the office of the Commissioners at 52 
Pemberton squire, Boston, basement, on and afer 
August 20th, Us7#. 5 

The sueces-ful bidders will be required to furnish 
bonds with sureties tor the satisfactory performance 
of their several contracts. 

The right i= reserved to reject any and all proposals. 

Proposals to be addressed to L.. Waketield, 41 
State street. Boston, and endorsed “Proposals for 
New State Prison.” T. L. WAKEFIELD, 
JONAS FIPCH, 
s. A. DENIO, 

Commissioners, 


augl5 tf 
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BOARD OF REGISTRARS OF VorERs, } 
30 PEMBERTON SQUARE, ) 
Voters who have changed their residences from one 
Wari to another within “the same Congressional Dis- 
trict in this city, between the first day of My and the 
third day of August. are re queste “dl to notify this 
soard of the fact. at office Noo 30 Pemberton square, 
in order that their ntmes m ty be printed on the Vot- 
ing Lists of the wards in which the y now reside, 
Young men who have reached their m: jority since 
May 1. 1874. or who will become twenty-one years of 
age on or before Nov. 3, Is74. together with all persons 
Who may hot have been as d. must be assessed 
for the tax of the current year at the Assessors’ Of- 
fice, City Hall, before Sept. 15th next, in order to be 
qualified to vote at the next election. Certificates of 
said assessment «hould be presented to the Br ard of 
Registrars of Voters, No. 30 Pemberton square, that 
names of voters may be entered on ward lisis. 
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Anti-Slavery Reminiscences. --- XV. 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


It required still another meeting after that of 
January 6, 1832, to complete the organization 
of the New England Anti-Slavery Society by 
the election of officers; and this took place a 
few days later. The officers elected were as 
follows: President, Arnold Buffum ; Vice-Pres- 
idents, James C. Odiorne, Alonzo Lewis; Cor- 
responding Secretary, William Lloyd Garrison ; 
Recording Secretary, Joshua Coffin ; Council- 
lors, Moses Thacher, John E. Fuller, Oliver 
Johnson, Robert B. Hall, Benjamin C. Bacon, 
John Stimpson. In reading this list of names 
I am reminded of the words of Paul: ‘‘Ye see 
your calling, brethren, how that not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called: but God hath chosen the fool- 
ish things of the world to confound the wise; 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty ; 
and base things of the world, and things which 
are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to naught things that 
are: that no flesh should glory in his pres- 
ence.” Leading men in church and state, the 
expositors of public opinion in New England, 
naturally regarded a society, with a board of 
officers so uninfluential and obscure, with a 
smile of derision or a sign of disgust. And, 
really, when we contrast the weakness and 
the scanty resources of these founders of a new 
crusade with the overwhelming power of sla- 
very, which had entrenched itself behind the 
constitution and made a sanctuary for itself in 
the church, we wonder that they had the cour- 
age to attempt a task to all outward seeming so 
hopeless. But they had no more doubt of the 
righteonness of their cause, or of its sure suc- 
cess at no distant day, than they had of the 

presence and power of God in human affairs ; 
and in this faith they girded themselves for the 
battle. They believed that in the conflict with 
such a system as slavery, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, one shou!d chase a thousand, and two put 
ten thousand to flight. Truth was mighty, and 
would prevail over all opposition. The cause, 
in their eyes, was instinct with the very spirit 
of justice and liberty, and invested with all the 
sanctions of religion, and the word of God was 
ple iged to sustain it and carry it forward to 
su:cess. It has often been affirmed that the 
organizers of the anti-slavery movement were 
intidels, who mocked at piety and sought to 
overthrow the churches and the clergy; but 
they were the filial and loyal sons of the church ; 
the Bible was their text-book, the armory 
whence all their weapons were drawn. They 
did indeed rebuke the churches for their rec- 
reancy to liberty and humanity, but they judged 
them always by the principles of Christianity 
as embodied in the New Testament. 

It seems not a little surprising that neither 
among the first signers of the constitution nor 
in the list of officers of the society is there to 
be found the name of a single colored man. 
The society had in view, primarily, the welfare 
of the negro, and there were many intelligent 
men of this class in Boston who regarded the 
movement with intense interest and a longing 
hopefulness; and yet I do not remémber that 
a single black face was seen at. either of ‘the 
four meetings of which I have given an account. 
How is this to be accounted for? I answer, it 
was because, in that day, negroes were in the 
habit of acting in all social, religious and phil- 
anthropic affairs exclusively by themselves. 
This habit was so fixed that time was necessary 
to overcome it. Colored men knew well that 
their names would bring upon the society an 
added reproach, and their very interest in its 
success made them stand aloof at first. But 
this feeling soon passed away, and colored men 
took a prominent part in the movement. 

If David Lee Child, Samuel E. Sewall and 
Ellis Gray Loring had not at first refused to 
sign the constitution, their names would, in all 
probability, have been prominent as officers of 
the society, for they were men of high charac- 
ter and of greater influence than any other 
three of our number. Let me add that they 
soon waived the scruples which at first led them 
to decline joining the society, and, becoming 
members, gave it ever afterwards the benefit of 
their hearty cooperation. Mr. Child wielded a 
powerful pen, which was always devoted to the 
cause, and Messts. Sewall and Loring were ris- 
ing young lawyers, men of great ability and 
exalted worth, who served the cause with un- 
swerving fidelity and devotion. Mr. Child is 
living still, though he has numbered his four- 
score years. Mr. Sewall, some ten years 
younger than Mr. Child, is also living. Mr. 
Loring died many years ago, after achieving 
a high rank in his profession. 

It will also be observed that the name of not 
a single woman appears in the list of those who 
took part in organizing the society. This was 
not because there were no women who felt an 
interest in the objects for which the society was 
formed, but because women were not then in the 
habit of taking part publicly with men in benev- 
olent and philanthropic enterprises. I shall 
have occasion, at another stage of my narra- 
tive, to relate the circumstances which first led 
a few courageous women to pass the bounds of 
their conventional ‘‘sphere,” and take an active 
and sometimes a prominent part in the move- 
ment. It will appear that what in this country 
is called ‘tthe woman question” received its 
first impetus from the action of the anti-slavery 
societies in admitting women to membership, to 
official station, and to a place on the platform 
as speakers. The venomous opposition which 
this measure encountered will hardly seem cred- 
ible at the present day. But I will not antici- 
pate the story. 

We have already noted the principles and 
objects of the new society as defined in its con- 
stitution; but a more elaborate statement was 
deemed necessary for the information of the 
people, and to win, if possible, their favor and 
support. Accordingly, it was determined to 
issue, in the name ot the society, an address to 
the public, and the Rev. Moses Thacher of 
North Wrentham, editor of the Boston Tele- 
graph, was appointed to prepare it. This selec- 
tion was a tuken of the reverence we all felt for 
the Christian ministry, and of our desire and 
purpose to win the support of the churches and 
the clergy of New England. Mr. Thacher per- 
formed his task with great ability and skill, and 
the address was not only printed in the Libera- 
tor, but widely circulated in pamphlet form. 
In the whole vast literature of the anti-slavery 
movement I know not where to find a document 
superior to this fur clearness of statement, co- 
gency of argument, or appositeness of illustra- 
tion. Reading now its vigorous sentences, at 
once so calm and yet so earnest, and feeling the 
force of its appeals to the conscience and the 
common sense of the people, it seems incredible 
that it did not win universal assent. Stranger 
still does it seem that its doctrines could ever 
have been scouted by sensible men as fanatical, 
extravagant and dangerous. 


The address opens with a declaration intended ; Shot” there the day before; in fact, he had | two aprons. 
to refute the slander which imputed to us a| bought a pound of shot and paid the fall market | an American flag in his hat. 
“The | price for it. 
weapons of our warfare can never be carnal, mentioned was besieged the next forenoon by | boys and yellow dogs, and thus the last man in 
The only influence we can exert must be that | ; : 
In the |in search of employment, in answer to an ad- 


design to promote insurrection and war. 


of moral suasion, and not of coercion. 


thus act the part of maniacs? But, ‘all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them; for this is the 
law and the prophets.’ Every principle which 
proves slavery unjust, an evil and a curse, 
equally demonstrates the duty of immediate 
manumission.” 

Is this the language of madmen and fools, 
that it should have fallen unheeded upon the 
ears of Christians, patriots and philanthropists 
in the land of the Pilgrims? : : 

The subject of colonization is next consid- 
ered. Disclaiming any intention of impugning 
the motives of its champions, the address shows 
why the scheme could never be a remedy for 
slavery, and urges the right of the slave to 
emancipation on the soil which he had moistened 
with his tears and enriched with his blood. The 
argument on this point is irresistibly strong. 
Then comes a passage at once so eloquent and 
forcible that I cannot withhold it from the reader : 

‘Our hearts respond to the sentiment and lan- 
guage of Jefferson: ‘I tremble for my country 
when I remember that God is just.’ The slaves 
cannot long be retained in bondage. If their 
tyrants do not voluntarily break the yoke of 
their vassalage, the Providence of God and the 
judgments of Heaven will doubtless break it for 
them; and we venture to predict that a way will 
ere long be opened for them to seek and obtain 
redress. Their sighs and groans have long as- 
cended up into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, 
and their blood has long cried to him from the 
ground. Is it, then, unreasonable to suppose 
that God is now saying emphatically, both by his 
word and providence, ‘Shall I not visit for these 
things? and shall not my soul be avenged on 
such a nation as this? - + + The slaves can- 
not long be kept in ignorance of the first and 
most invaluable legacy of nature. Wemay for- 
bid the philanthropist to teach and the captive 
to learn; but we may as well undertake to clip 
the wings and stay the course of the celestial 
messenger who has received the Divine man- 
date to preach the everlasting gospel to them 
that dwell on the earth. We may as well for- 
bid the beams of the meridian sun to gild the 
heights of the Andes; essay to roll back the 
tides of the ocean; command the dew-drop to 
stay itself forever in the sky; puff back the 
northern blast with the breath of our nostrils ; 
or attempt to compass and ‘bind Arcturus and 
his sons’ witha shred of flax, as to think of hold- 
ing our colored brethren in perpetual ignorance 
and perpetual bondage......-To say that im- 
mediate emancipation will only increase the 
wretchedness of the colored people, an that 
we must pursue a system of gradual abolition, 
is to present to us the double paradoxthat we 
must cotinnue to do evil in order to cure the 
evil which we are doing, and that we must 
continue to be unjust, and to ‘ do evil thac good 
may come.’....+. We appeal to the better judg- 
ment and patriotism of our fellow-citizens ; we 
appeal to the understanding, conscience und 
heart; we appeal to all the tender sympathies 
of humanity and natural affection; we appeal 
to every citizen who deprecates the horrors of 
St. Domingo and Southampton; and we con- 
jure every one who is capable of feeling or re- 
flection to weigh in an even balance the present 
evils and inevitable consequences of slevery.” 

Thus was the new Society launched upon a 
rough and tempestuous sea; but its keel was of 
stuff that defied the tempest—against its oaken 
ribs the waves of an adverse public sentiment 
should beat in vain.’ Its crew hoisted sail with 
an unwavering faith in the success of the voyage. 
On the banner which they unfurled to the breeze 
was inscribed no wild, fanatical menace, but a 
legend of wisdom and of warning to their coun- 
trymen—an appeal to their consciences and their 
hearts—an earnest and solemn entreaty to save 
their country from the retributive judgments of 
God by striking the fetters from the slaves. Is 
it their fault that their appeals were unheeded, 
and that the nation, instead of making haste to 
repent of its great sin, madly persisted in it 
| until God himself melted the fetters of the slaves 
in the hot flames of war? Is it ¢hety fault that 
the sin which they so faithfully exposed and re- 
buked was expiated at last in blood? Is it not 
rather the fault of those who flouted their warn- 
ings and mocked at their plea for justice and 
righteousness ?— Christian Union. 





MISCELLANY. 


Hr who has pursued business in such a way 
as to have neglected all just mental culture has 
sacrificed the end to the means. He has gained 
money and lost knowledge ; he has gained splen- 
dor and lost accomplishment; gained tinsel and 
lost gold; gained an estate and lost an empire; 
gained the world and lost his soul! 

Unsren.—(By Charles G. Ames.)— 

How do_ he rivulets find their way? 

How do the flowrets know the day, 

And open their cups to catch the ray ? 

I see the germ to the sunlight reach, 

And the nestlings know the old bird’s speech ; 
I do not see who is there to teach. 

I see the hare from danger hide, 

And the stars through the trackless spaces ride ; 
I do not see that they have a guide. 

He is eyes for all, who is eyes for the mole ; 
All motion goes to the rightful goal. 

O God! I can trust for the human soul. 


—(folden Aqe. 


SerTremMBerR.—(By Sallie A. Brock. )— 

A whispering silence broods o'er all around, 

As in cathedral when the praise and prayer 

Are lingering pulses on the waves of sound, 

And naught disturbs but muffled heart-throbs 
there. 

Yet all is bright—the sun scarce past the noon; 

And stealing out from dusky, darkling wood, 

| Comes forth a matron, shod with mossy shoon. 

| From off her brows she lays the binding snood— 

| When lo! her chestnut locks float on the breeze 

| Like silken algw on cerulean seas. 

The flowers have hung their heads; but all gay 
things 

That buzzing flit, on busy, gauzy wings, 

To chant her beauties, gratefully remember, 

And hail our princess, timid, grave September. 

—(alazy. 





Fun.— The other day an adipose citizen 
| strolled up to a couple of acquaintances who 
| were talking on a corner, and one of them sa- 
| luted him with: ‘Why, you are growing bigger 
every day. I have heard of a man being fatter 
j than a fool, but I believe you are fatter than two 
j fools.” ‘*Well, i guess I would outweigh both 
| of you,” replied old rotund, quietly, as he walked 
‘along. 

| Itwas about one o'clock in the morning when 
jan excited individual rushed into the Hartford 
| Courant office and hurriedly told the city editor 
that a man had ‘‘got shot” in a store way down 
town. 
editor reached the spot in a few minutes. 





He 


; Was told that the person referred to had ‘got | decorated and caparisoned. 


When that excited informant first 


between two and three hundred working-girls 


truth, and the God of truth, alone we trust, for | Yertisement in the Courant over his name, he 
the success of our exertions; and with the | began to realize the beauties of a practical joke 


truth, and in the name of the God of truth, we 
plead for the cause of humanity.” Is this the | 
language of infidelity, to which Christians, that | 
they might not be false to the Master, were con- | 
strained to close their ears? After stating that | 
the fundamental principles of the society were | 
found in the Golden Rule and in the Declara- | 
tion of Independence; that its object was in| 
conformity, with the very genius of the country, | 
the spirit and letter of the constitution, and the 

spirit of the gospel of Christ, it says: “We 

consider it our duty to diffuse, as widely as | 
possible, a knowledge of just and correct prin- | 
ciples on the subject of slavery; to arouse the 
consciences of the wise; to enlighten the under- 
standing of the ignorant; and incessantly to 
appeal to every principle of humanity, benevo- 


himself. 

Connecticut people are proverbially smart, 
and the following incident if no exception to the 
rule: A religious society in one of the towns in 
that State was afflicted, as many other societies 
have been and are, inasmuch as the pew-owners 
had a real estate right in the property. Some 
of them would not give up their right, nor sell 
it, nor consent to any action by the parish that 
could be legally resisted. Here was a case of 
tyranny. Ina free republic an oligarchy ruled 
the majority. But invention is the offspring of 
necessity, and Connecticut is its home. Ata 


parish meeting ot the society it was voted to| 
| : 

| floor over the tops of the pews and build anew. 
| The real estate remained peacefully intact be- | 


jlow, and the unyielding owners found them- 


lence, justice ,and natural affection, in behalf | selves literally floored. 


of that degraded and wretched class of our 


colored brethren who are retained in ignomini- 
ous and cruel bondage.” Such was the “fanat- 
eicism” upon which the churches of New Eng- 
land turned“their backs in scorn! 

Here is a paragraph which reveals at once the 
logic of the movement and the spirit of its cham- 
pions :— 

**We believe that slavery is an evil now: 
and, of course, the slaves ought now to be 
emancipated. If the thief is found in posses- 


A Thrilling Speech.—Delivered in Bowling | 
Green, Ky., by the candidate tor the office of 
| Jailor :—Fellow citizens: Where are my oppo- | 
;nents? Why, gentlemen, they are nowhere. 
| I teel myself as much above my opponents as a! 
| ‘possum in a persimmon tree does above the! 
| ground he crawls on. I callon you in the name 
of the shaggy-headed lion, which whipped the 
American eagle; I call on you in the name of 
\the peacock of liberty, which flowed over the | 
| Rocky Mountains —to come to my rescue. 


By riding at breakneck speed the city | 


And, as I gazed, with dimmer sight I saw, 
Upon rude stagings high above my head, 
The workmen painting words that shall be 


re 
Through countless years of liberty and law; 


Resounding words of that melodious tongue 
Which Tully spoke and Virgil sang so well; 
But naught of all their meaning could they 


tell 
Who on the wall their various colors flung. 
And some there were who worked in somber 
hues, 
While others bravely did illuminate 
With red and gold some word of greater 
weight ; 
But all alike the meaning all did lose. 
Behold, I thought, a parable of those 
Whose names are graven on these tablets cold. 
They did their work, yet little could have 
' told 


Of meanings vast which only Heaven knows. 


Behold, I thougtt, a parable of all 
Who do men’s work upon this mortal strand ; 
Great meanings which they cannot under- 

stand 

They paint and grave on Time’s memorial wall. 

There are who work in colors dull and cold; 
There are who work in characters of flame; 
It matters not, the glory is the same; 

For only thus the tale is fitly told, 


Which He can read who builds all seas above, 
So strong that nothing can destroy or mar, 
In every sun, in every circling star, 

The everlasting temple of His love. 

—Christian Union. 


May as A Processionist.—The tendency of 
men to herd themselves into processions is one 
of the mysteries of human nature which is only 
equalled by the tendency of those who are 
notin the herd to stand in the broiling sun and 
admire the others. Why this should be so, 
what peculiar satisfaction the man in the pro- 
cession derives from it, and what object he has 
in view, are problems yet to be sdlved; and yet 
it is probably the height of the ambition of every 
average man to see the day when he shall go in 
a procession; happy if he can march on foot; 
doubly happy if he can carry the Star-Spangled 
Banner or some other banner bearing a strange 
device ; thrice happy if he may ride a horse, ter- 
rify the women and children with the caracol- 
ings of his fiery charger and shout hoarsely at his 
divisioninthe procession. All of this is more 
remarkable from the fact that the procession is 
but a child’s sport, with the difference that the 
paper hats have been changed for beavers with 
feathers in them ; the lath-swords for steel ones; 
the tin-pan and whistle for the drum and fife; 
the red-flannel strips and bitof blue ribbon for 
a variegated uniform bespangled with jewels and 
gaudy with tinsel; and the stick which the lead- 
er straddled so gracefully for alive horse, which 
the leader, nine times out of ten, straddles un- 
gracefully. 

The effect of the procession upon the individ- 
ual hardly has a parallel among natural plhie- 
nomena. Your butcher or your shoemaker may 
be, and probably is, a very ordinary man; not 
blessed with wealth or beauty; having no soul- 
cravings or yearning desires for the good, the 
true and the beautiful; the owner of a brood of 
rather dirty and promiscuous children; with in- 
tellect capable of the scientitic carving ofa sheep 
or skillful cobbling of a boot. There is nothing 
majestic or awful about him. You would not 
invite him to your soirée as aparagon. Indeed, 
in his morning call at your house, your servant 
receives him, and they gossip together in a 
friendly way. But once array your butcher in 
a plug hat and a white apron; throw an embla- 
zoned crimson scart about his muscular shoul- 
ders; put a boiled shirt on him and stick a rose 
in his button-hole; hang two or three tinsel 
crosses and other ornaments on his manly breast; 
and, ifhe be aiarge butcher, let him carry a 
banner stuck in a pouch, looking as if it were 
rooted in his ample corpus, and he becomes met- 
amorphosed into another creature. As_ he 
marches along in his stately manner, keeping 
time, time, time, ina sort of Runic rhyme, to 
the tintinnabulation of the band, he is an awful 
and majestic being, who towers above you as 
you stand upon the curbstone, and looks down 
upon you as one of the sans culottes. Yester- 
day he would have taken off his hat to you; to- 
day, if he sees you at all, he only sees you as an 
atom; one of a thousand, admiring him as a 
magnificent being, only equalled by a royal po- 
tentate and possibly surpassed by a Sultan in the 
grandeur of his bearing and the georgeousness 
of his apparel. As you retire to your chamber 
at night with the confused pictures of flags, ban- 
ners, crosses, swords, aprons, horse-collars, 
trombones and guns flitting before you, the 
vision of this majestic creature appears, loom- 
ing up like Mont Blanc among lesser hills. You 
regret now that only yesterday you vexed his 
great soul with complaints about tough beef; 
that you had threatened to discharge this awe- 
inspiring creature and employ another. You 
regret your dullness in not recognizing the pos- 
sibilities lying dormant in him, and you men- 
tally resolve to make your respects to him, the 
Thrice Illustrious Prince, or Most Eminent 
Grand Seigneur, or High and Top-Lofty Baron, 
commanding the Most Stunning Knights of Py- 
thagoras, and request the pleasure of eating 
tough steak hereatter. 

There is one man in the procession, however, 
who does not possess these attributes. He is 
the last man. Itis sad that there must be a last 
man in a procession; but it must always be so, 
until some way is discovered of making up a 
procession ina circle and then giving it a motion 
like a rotary shell, turning around on its own 
axis and going straight ahead also. This last 
man is a weary, worn, pathetic creature, who 
looks as if life was a burden to him. He is a 
rusty, seedy biped, without any good clothes. 
No stars blaze on his breast. No banner shields 
him from the fiery sun. His ears never hear 
the inspiring notes of the band. He catches all 
the dust of the procession. Bystanders rush in 
front of him with impunity. He has no pride at 
all. There is no pomp about him, no majesty of 
mien. He always looks sick, tired, dishevelled 
and forlorn. Small boys jeer at him. ’Bus- 
drivers contemptuously order him out of the 
way. Reckless young men make desperate ef- 
forts to drive over him. He gets mixed up 
among newsboys, bootblacks, yellow dogs, ad- 
vertising wagons, fan-sellers, drays and frantic 
women rushing after erratic children, and loses 
the procession, and by the time he regains it he 
is a poor, harrassed, dejected man and brother, 
and an object of universal pity. ‘The chances 
are that if he does not go off with sunstroke or 
get run over by an ice-cart and have to be taken 
home in an express wagon, he will, as the re- 
sult of his pathetic situation, get drunk with re- 
markable despatch before sunset. So long as 
| there must be a last man in every procession 

there should be some compensation. He should 
Let him be handsomely 
Let him have on 





| be made attractive. 


While the moving shadows lengthen 
Round the dial of their life ; 
Theirs the trust of friend ane neighbor, 
And an age serene and hale, 
What machines shall do the labor 
Of the strong arm and the flail, 
Of the stout heart and the flail, 
Great machines perform the labor 
Of the good old-fashioned flail. 


But when, blessed among women, 
And when, honored among men, 
They look round them, can the brimming 
Of their utmost wishes then 
Give them happiness completer? 
And can ease and wealth avail 
To make any music sweeter 
Than the pounding of the flail? 
Oh! the sounding of the flail! 
Never music can be sweeter 
Than the beating of the flail! 


—Harper's Magazine. 


LiTeERARY VETERANS.—Although Miss Martin- 
eau is in her seventy-first year, she is almost as 
youthful in spirit as she was forty years ago, 
when, with her cat beside her, she furnished 
Maclise (Alfred Croquis) with a subject for one 
of those quaint sketches of literary celebrities 
which appeared in Fraser (1830-8), and which 
have just been collected in a volume by Messrs. 
Chatts & Windus (successors to Hotten). I 
have just seen Miss Eliza Meteyard, who, 
under the name of ‘‘ Silverpen,” so delighted 
the last gencration of children with her charm- 
ing juvenile books; but who, to the readers 
of to-day, is better known as the able biogra- 
pher of Wedgwood, the great pioneer of ce- 
ramic art in England. Sheis busy upon a work 
connected with the progress of that art, and 
thinks also of giving to the world some of the 
results of her meditations on religious prob- 
lems. Though of the same age with Miss Mar- 
tineau, and forced to use an ear-trumpet, she 
takes her afternoon walk on Hampstead Heath, 
accompanied by her pet dogs, with a step as 
elastic as that of a young girl. These two la- 
dies just mentioned are earnest heretics; Miss 
Martineau is a Comtist, Miss Meteyard a Dar- 
winian, and neither of them inclined to expect 
any other life than that they are now living. 
Yet there never were two happier old ladies. 
Their cheerfulness is a nut which I leave to be 
cracked by the parsons; and to it I will venture 
to add another. Not two hundred yards from 
where I write lives the Irish poetess, Frances 
Browne, whose bright, sparkling poems about 
nature some of your readers may, with your 
correspondent, remember as filling the poets’- 
corners in America twenty or twenty-five years 
ago. This lady is now about ninety. She has 
been blind for the last thirty years of her life. 
She is a confirmed unbeliever in the existence 
of a Deity or of a future life. And she yet 
possesses a perpetual cheerfulness of spirit, a 
merry humor and a fine wit which renders her 
life a charm to all around her. A few days ago 
[ saw Sir Charles Lyell at his own house, where 
he has continued to reside since Lady Lyell’s 
death. Sir Charles is now seventy-six years of 
age, and naturally his outward man grows 
feeble; but his mind is as keen as ever, and his 
interest in all that passes as eager. Sir Charles 
expressed his deep sense of the loss which sci- 
ence had sustained in the death of Agassiz, and 
mentioned a letter which Sir Philip Eger- 
ton had shown him, a letter written by 
Agassiz not very long before his death. In 
this letter he spoke of the intense longing 
he had to see some new paleontological speci- 
mens which Sir Philip had got hold of, but also 
expressed a sad presentiment that he would 
never be able to take a journey to England, 
which, in a previous letter, he had promised. 
The letter showed that Agassiz felt his end very 
near. Sir Charles said that after he had heard, 
as he did, not long ago, that Agassiz had to em- 
ploy twenty-two assistants, he wondered how a 
man should be alive at all with the work which 
that implied. He was very much interested in 
the question of the choice of a successor to 
Agassiz at Harvard. He had heard the name 
of Haeckel suggested, and thought it would 
certainly be a prize if America could get the 
celebrated naturalist of Jena to go to America. 
He also expressed his admiration of Agassiz’s 
son Alexander, of whom he had seen a great 
deal during that gentleman’s recent visit to 
London, and said that he had no doubt that, if 
promoted to be his father’s successor, he would 
make an excellent professor and do admirable 
work. I may add to this that the interest in 
this appointment to the chair of Agassiz in sci- 
entific circles is, I believe, greater than if the 
matter concerned Oxford or Cambridge—cer- 
tainly greater than it was when the geological 
professorship at Cambridge was left vacant by 
the death of Sedgwick. Harvard University 
stands very high in the esteem of England. 
The possibility that the Americans, having fared 
so well in getting one man from Europe, might 
attempt to get a another trom the same quarter, 
the name of Haeckel has been much spoken 
of, on account, perhaps, of a rumor that he had 
already been invited to transfer himself to the 
United States. It is said that he only declined 
then on account of his unwillingness to part 
with a dear friend who also was a professor at 
Jena — which friend has, however, now left 
that place, so that possibly the famous savant 
might be more inclined now to listen to a sim- 
ilar proposal. I must not omit from my list 
of literary veterans Mr. Carlyle, whom I saw 
on New Year’s day, looking quite as well as 
ten years ago. His iron constitution, which 
has never been wronged by a bad habit or any 
self-indulgence, still makes his life a delight 
to those who have the privilege of enjoying 
his wonderful conversation, albeit there is some 
trembiing of the hand, which prevents much 
writing. There is no abatement of the rich 
humor, the vigorous thought, and the passionate 
likes and dislikes. The bestowal upon him of 
the Order of Civil Merit, left open by the death 
of Manzoni, by the Emperor of Germany, is a 
compliment which has elated the English peo- 
ple much more than the recipient of it. No 
one seems to have previously known of the ex- 
istence of the order, however—at least many of 
those who have written in the papers on the 
subject. Yet there was a time when such an 
appointment would have caused a flutter in 
Europe. Europe, however, has seen decora- 
tions lavished about so freely on imperial favor- 
ites within recent years that it is inclined to 
honor rather those who have refused them, as 
the poor artist Courbet, now hiding in Switzer- 
land, refused to be decorated by Napoleon III. 


was founded—as its French designation suggests 
—by Frederick the Great, and in his time he 
appointed to it those of his generals who had 
shown ability other than military—a capacity to 
serve in civil affairs also, or done good literary 
or scientific work. Frederick himself when 
about to bestow this honor was wont to call 
in to advise with him able representatives of 
the subject for which his nominee was distin- 





Let him carry a banner and have 
Let him also have 
}a drawn sword with which to keep off the small | 


the procession will cease to be the most 
wretched object in existence.—Chicago T'rib- 
une. 


Sone or THE Fiait.—( By J. T. Trowbridge. } 
In the autumn when the hollows 
Are all filled with flying leaves, 
And the colonies of swallows 
Quit the quaintly stuccoed-eaves, 
And.a silver mantle glistens 
Over all the misty vale, 
Sits the little wife and listens 
To the beating of the flail— 
To the pounding of the flail. 
By her cradle sits and listens 
To the flapping of the flail. 
The bright summer days are over, 
And her eye no longer sees 
The red bloom upon the clover, 
The deep green upon the trees; 
Hushed the song of finch and robin, 
With the whistle of the quail; 
But she hears the mellow throbbing 
Of the thunder of the flail, 
The low thunder of the flail— 
Through the amber air the throbbing 
And reverberating flail. 
In the barn the stout young thresher 





guished, as counsel, 
into which such honors have fallen, chietly 
through the dishonorable use of them for polit- 
ical ends by the late Emperor of the French, 
one may see that the bestowal of the German 
order in this last case has indicated a disposition 
to make it respected. The honor appointed by 
Frederick tor really great men has found its 
way to his biographer, to the writer of a work 
which must be regarded as the historical master- 
piece of this century. The “Life of Frederick” 
was translated into German as it was appearing 
in this country, nay, as it was composed. A 


country, bought a house, and settled himself 
regularly down to the work of translation, with 
the cooperation of Carlyle himself. It was ter- 
rible work, However, to put into German all the 
felicities and subtle expressions of Carlyle, and 
at the end of it poor Neumann died. It was to 
the great regret of the many warm friends he 
had formed in this country. His life was well 
bestowed in giving to the Germans a work which 
is of even political importance in giving to them 
a full and whole view of the march of the mul- 
titudinous historic events which have now 
summed generations of men and movements 
into the total of a new and powerful Germany.— 
M.D). Conway. 

Goopy Grunsett’s Hovse.—(By Lucy Lar- 
com. )— vx 
A weary old face, beneath a black-mutch ; 





Stooping stands with rolled-up sleeves, 
Beating out his golden treasure 

From the riped and rustling sheaves ; 
Oh! was ever knight in armor— 


Like a flame in a cavern her eye, 


Betwixt craggy forehead and cheek-bone high; 
| Her long, lean fingers hurried to clutch | 
; A something concealed in her rusty cloak, 


The Order of Civil Merit (pour la Merite Civile) | 


Segting aside the disgrace | 


German author, Herr Neumann, came to this | 


Then into her lonesome hearth she slid; 

And, inch by inch, as the cold years sped, 

She was burning the old house over her head; 
Why not—when each separate room 
Held more than a lifetime’s gloom ? 

Goody Grunsell’s house—not a memory glad 
Illumined bare ceiling or wall; 

But cruel shadows would sometimes fall 

On the floor; and faces eerie and sad 

At dusk would peer in at the broken pane, 

While ghostly steps pattered through the rain, 
Sending the blood with a start 
To her empty, shrivelled heart. 


For she had not been a forbearing wife, 
Nor a loyal husband's mate ; 
The twain had been one but in fear and hate, 
And the borror of that inverted life 
Had not spent itself on their souls alone; 
From the bitter root evil buds had blown; 
They were births that blighted grew, 
And died—and no gladness knew. 
The house unto nobody home had been, 
But a lair of pain and shame; 
Could any its withered mistress blame, 
Who sought from its embers a spark to win, 
A warmth for the body, to soul refused? 
Such questioning ran through her thoughts con- 
fused, 
As she slipped with her spoil from sight. 
Could the dead assert their right? 


The splintered board, like a dagger’s blade, 
Goody Grunsell cowering hid, 
As if the house had a voice that chid, 
When wound after wound in its side she made; 
As if the wraiths of her children cried 
From their graves, to denounce her a homicide ; 
While the sea, up the weedy path, 
Groaned, spuming in wordless wrath. 
The house, with its pitiful, haunted look— 
Old Goody, more piteous still, 
Angry and sad, as the night fell chill— 
They are pictures out of a long-lost book. 
But the windows of many a human face 
Show tenants that burn their own dwelling- 
place ; 
And specter and fiend will roam 
Through the heart which is not love’s home. 


—September Atlantic. 


ReMINIsceNcES OF Mrs. Browninc.—Mrs. 
Browning and her writings claim affectionate 
commemoration on the part of those who knew 
her personally, and consider the high place she 
must ever hold among the recognized poetesses 
of this country. In the first class only five can 
be named—Joanna Baillie and Miss Mitford, in 
right of their tragedies (the former, too, one of 
Great Britain's most exquisite lyrists); Mrs. 
Hemans, the musical, high-hearted, and impas- 
sioned; and herself—iess complete in execution, 
it may be, than the three women of genius al- 
ready named, but bolder in imagination and 
deeper in learning, with a wider (and wilder) 
flow of inspiration than any of those with whom 
she is here classed. She has a place of her 
own—rare, noble, daring, and pure beyond re- 
proach--in the Golden Book of gifted women. 
There has been only one since—Adelaide Anne 
Proctor—less ambitious, perhaps, than her pre- 
decessors, but, as a lyrist, more complete, more 
delicate, not less original, therefore, than any 
among them, whose verses have a beauty and a 
finish that owe nothing to any model. 

It must be at least thirty years ago that I was 
startled by a new pleasure—a published ballad, 
signed, I think, with only initials—in The New 
Monthly Magazine—‘‘ The Romaunt of Marg- 
ret.” I got it by heart; if I copied it once, I 
copied it ten times, and must have made myself 
a nuisance, as immature enthusiasts are apt to 
do, by talking of it, in season and out of season, 
as an appearance of a strange, seizing, original 
genius. I was doubted and put aside accord- 
ingly, in obedience to English law and usage, 
which (as it were) make us set our teeth and 
lean our backs against the door whenever the 
same is to be opened to a real novelty. The 
chance, however, that brought me to the knowl- 
edge of that munificent man and indulgent friend, 
John Kenyon, Miss Barrett’s relative, brought 
me also the privilege of writing to one whom I 
so sincerely admired, and of being on the list of 
those to whom she was willing to write. In 
those days no other intercourse was possible; 
for she was an invalid—thought to be a hopeless 
one—as such, not to be intruded on (were the 
candidates as persevering, gifted and charming 
as the American “‘interviewers”) save by a very 
few old friends. : 

Her letters ought to be published. In power, 
versatility, liveliness and finesse; in perfect 
originatity of glance, and vigor of grasp at 
every topic of the hour; in their enthusiastic 
preferences, prejudices and inconsistencies, I 
have never met with any, written by men or by 
women, more brilliant, spontaneous and char- 
acteristic. This was her form of conversation. 
I have never done a duty more against the grain 
than in restoring those addressed to me to their 
rightful possessor—the true poet whom she 
married, after an intimacy suspected by none 
save a very few, under circumstances of no or- 
dinary romance, and in marrying whom she 
secured for the residue of her life an emancipa- 
tion from prison and an amount of happiness 
delightful to think of, as falling to the lot of 
one who, from a darkened chamber, had still 
exercised such a power of delighting others. It 
was more like a fairy-tale than anything in real 
life I have ever known, tu read, one morning, 
in the papers, of her marriage with the author 
of * Paracelsus,” and to learn, in the course of 
the day, that not only was she married, but that 
she was absolutely on her way to Italy. ‘The 
energy and resolution implied were amazing on 
the part of one who had long, as ker own poems 
tell us, resigned herself to lie down and die. 1 
cannot reccollect when [ have been more moved 
and excited by any surprise, beyond the circle 
of my immediate hopes and fears. Every let- 
ter of hers from Florence told me of one pros- 
pect after another brightening, of one hope after 
another fulfilled —told with a piquant originality 
and prejudice not to be overstated or under- 
praised. 

I never met Mrs. Browning face to face till 
after her return to England. ‘The time is too 
recent for me to tell how we met—as corres- 
pondents who had become friends. And her 
indulgent friendship never failed me to the last, 
in spite of serious differences of opinion con- 
cerning a matter which she took terribly to 
heart—the strange weird question of mesmerism, 
including clairvoyance. ‘Io the marvels of these 
two phenomena (admitting both as incomplete 
discoveries) she lent an ear as credulous as her 
trust was sincere and her heart high-minded. 
But with women far more experienced in falsity 
than one so noble and one who had been so 
secluded from the world as herself, after they 
had once crossed the threshold, there is seldom 
chance of after-retreat. Only they become be- 
wildered by their tenacious notions of loyalty. 
It is over these very best and most generous 
of their sex that impostors have the must 
power. They are no matches, as men are, for 
thése miserable creatures who creep about with 
| ifsinuating manners, and would pass off leger- 
y Se the tricks of cup-and-ball, for real, 
| portentous discoveries. 

I have never seen one more nobly simple, 
more entirely guiltless of the feminine propen- 
sity of talking for effect, more earnest in asser- 
tion, more gentle yet pertinacious in differences, 
than she was. Like all whose early nurture 
has chiefly been from books, she had a child's 
curiosity regarding the life beyond her books, 
coéxisting with opinions accepted as certainties 
concerning things of which (even with the in- 
tuition of genius) she could know little. She 
was at once forbearing and dogmatic, willing to 
accept differences, resolute to admit no argu- 
ment; without any more practical knowledge 
of social life than a nun might have when, 
after long years, she emerged from her cloister 
and her shroud. How she used her experiences 
as a great poetess is to be felt and is evidenced 
in her ‘‘Aurora Leigh,” after every allowance 
has been made for an extreme fearlessness in 
certain passages of the story and forms of ex- 
| pression, and that want of finish in execution 
| with which almost all her efforts are chargeable. 
| The success of ‘‘Aurora Leigh” (with all its 
drawbacks) was immediate, wide, and, I con- 
! ceive, is one likely to last. The noble and im- 
| passioned passages which printed themselves on 
{memory as I hurried through the tale, carried 
| along by its deep interest, the brilliancy of allu- 
sion, the felicity of description, separate it from 
jany effort of the kind which I could name. 
| Those who care for comparison may come to 
something like a right appreciation of this poem, 











} on comparing it with efforts in the same form by 
M. DeLamartine, or an English novel in verse 


EDUCATION: 
CLASSICAL, 
BUSINESS, 
SCIENTIFIC, 
MILITARY. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


Boylston Street, near Dartmouth, 
BOSTON, 
Forty-Seventh Year Opens Sept. 14th. 


The new building is erected by the graduates and 
friends of the school for its exclusive use, and is con- 
structed and furnished with a care for health hitherto 
unknown in any school-house of its size in the United 
States. The new cxtulogue, containing a detailed ac- 
count of the management of the school, can be ob- 
tained at the bookstores on Washington and Frank- 
lin streets, or by addressing the Principals. Parents 
unacquainted with the standing of Chauncy Hall are 
referred for its instruction in the classics to the Pres- 
idents of Harvard and Boston Universities; in Sei- 
ence, to the President of the Institute of Technology ; 
in Military affairs to the Adjutant General ot the 
Sate; in Business to the mercantile community of 
Boston. The business education is not contined to 
Arithmetic and Book-keeping, but gives such broad 
and generous culture as the times now demand for 
the highest mercantile success. The admission of 
either sex trom three to twenty years of age, enables 
all the children of a family to attend the same school. 
All ot the Preparatory Department have daily prac- 
tice in French conversation without extra charge. 

YOUNG LADIES ARE FITTED FOR COLLEGE 
or the Harvard Examination for Women, by teachers 
who, for many years, have made a specialty of col- 
lege preparation. One of the teachers will be at the 
Suston University, No. 20 Beacon street, during vaca- 
tion, on Wednesdays and Thursdays, from 9 to 1. 

The next term will begin Sept. 14. Examinations 
at the new Chauncy Hall, Boylston, near Dartmouth 
street, Sept. Land 12. Entrances may be made daily 
before Sept. 11, at 20 Beacon street, trom 9 to 1. 
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SMOKING —— 
CLOAK AND DRESS-MAKING, 


Our Cloak and Dress-Muking Rooms 
will be open for business after 


September ist. 


C.F. HOVEY & CO., 
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Discloses the teeth. CHOATE’S 
ODONTO whitens them, Sold by 
all Drugyists. 


2t 
to make a good ap- 
should use CHOATE’S 
It whitens the teeth. 


POLITICAL 


FOR SINGING GLASSES! 
THE SONG MONARCH ! 


By H.R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 


A book admirably fitted for the use of Singing 
School Teachers, having, in addition to a compact 
theoretic ccurse, more than 180 pages filled with 
Glees, Quartettes, Airs, Tunes, &e., &c., pleasant to 
sing anywhere, and constituting a most agreeable 
course of study. A good book also for College 
Choirs, for Seminaries and Social Sings. 

Price 75 cts., or 87.50 per dozen, 


For Choirs and Conventions. 


THE LEADER ! 


is the Leader of all Church Music Books for 1874 and 
1875, being the first in the tleld and of a character that 
cannot be excelled. 

By H. R. PALMER of CHICAGO, assisted by L. O. 
EMERSON of Boston, containing also compositions 
from the hands of large numbers of American Music 
writers. 

FoR CONVENTIONS, CHOIRS AND SINGING CLASSES. 

The LEADER has 86 pages of Singing School Music, 
the same as that in the Song Monarch, and large 
numbers of new Tunes and Anthems, all by the best 
composers. 

Price $1.38, or $12.00 per dozen. 

Specimen copies of the above book mailed, post- 
paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
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SOLD 


GOOD CLOTHING! 

Our Clothing is of THE BEST QUALITY, and in 
ALL SIZES—all can be titted. 

The balance of our Last Season’s Clothing we are 
selling at DECIDED BARGAINS. 

Having nearly completed our large Military Con 
tracts, We can now execute all orders for CUSTOM 
CLOTHING promptly. 

Our stock of CLOTHS will be kept up to meet the 


Speakers, 
pearance, 
| ODoONTO, 


by all. Druggists, CHOATE’S 
ODONTOs. It whitens and pre- 
! serves the teeth without injury. 


‘SANFORD’S 
| JAMAICA 
CINCER 


Instantly relieves Cholera Morbus Cramps, Pains, 
Diarrhea, and Dysentery, and is a delicious summer 
beverage. It is prepared from the true Jamaica Gin- 
er, combined with choice aromatics and Genuine 
rench Brandy, and is the largest, cheapest and best. 
100 will be paid for a bottle of any other Ginger, 
it found to equal itin fine flavor ard purity. 
Samples free. WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents, 
176 Tremont street. Boston. 
For sale by all druggists and dealers. 
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ALFRED A. CHILDS & 60., 
EFine-Art Dealers and Picture- 
Frame Makers, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


28 School Street, Room 47. 


Orders received for all matters pertaining to the 
ALFRED A. CHILDS & CO. 
tf 


Fine-Arts. 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 
The most Durable. 
The most Convenient. 


In every respect worthy vf the most implicit con’ 
Warehouses : 


dence. 
Q 2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
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WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonapic 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Tabl« 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atuend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. augl 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsi 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tine 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuei 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth 


BRAMAN, SHAW & (C0., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


july4-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


WILLIAM DOOGURE, 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 
Morning. 

800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots and Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 

500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties. 
Balls, &c. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to wit 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M.to 10 P.M 





wants of all buyers. 
Our Cutters are of long experience. and CERTAIN | 
TO FIT. 


L. D. BOISE & SON, 


TAILORS & CLOTHIERS, 


4t 


aug22 (Four Doors South of Milk Street.) 
COMER’S 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


under the SAME MANAGEMENT for THIRTY-FOUR 
YEARS PAST and attended by upwards of 


EIGHTEEN THOUSAND STUDENTS, 


Possesses the confidence of the community. and has 
thereby peculiar facilities for providing suitable em- | 
ployment for its Graduate= (male and female). one or | 
more of whom will be found in almost every Mercan- 
tile house in Boston, with large numbers in other 
cities, while its NAVIGATION. ENGINEERING and SURe | 
VEYING eleves are distinguished throughout the 
world. 

In its present location it offers advantages and at- 
tractions never surpassed. Eight elegant rooms (in- | 
cludirg the Bank) on one floor, lighted on all sides by | 
twenty-seven large plite-glass windows. No climbing | 
tothe attic. Excellentegress. Adimirable ventilation. 
Accommodations for 300 students at a time. } 

Separate department for Ladies. H 
Open every business day throughout the year. j 
The 34th Annual Register, Catalogue and Report, | 
with styles of HANDWRITING taught and list of Mr. | 
Comer’s published works on Penmanship, Book-keep- | 
ing. Navigation, ete., sent by mail or may be had free | 
at the College, 4909 WASHINGTON STREET, COR- | 
NER OF BEACH STREET, BOSTON, where the pub- | 
lic is respectfully invited to inspect the most complete | 
Commercial Institution in the world. 

GEORGE N, COMER, A. M., 
augl 6t President. | 


CHAS. NOWELL & CO., | 


Real Estate & Insurance Agents | 


and Conveyancers, | 
216 Devonshire Street, Cathedral Building. | 
| 





Sale, letting or exchanging of real estate solicited. 
Titles examined and mortgages negotiated. Money 
to loan on eall. 

Mr. NOWELL will continue the business of build- | 
ing as heretofore. Office as above. lyr augs | 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


Furniture 


WAREROOMS. 
ALL GOODS SOLD 


—AT THE— 


LOWEST 
Manufacturers’ Prices 


BEAL & HOOPER 


Announce that, at their New Warerooms, 


| 


HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
Corner of Washington Street, and | 
95 and 97 Friend Street, 


They have one of the largest and most complete | 
stocks of j 


ELEGANT BLACK WALNUT 


| 


“i | 
158 Washington Street, | 
i 


| 
| 
| 
The original of all Commercial Colleges, having been | 
| 
| 


|CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. 


augitt WM. DOOGTE, Proprietor. 


Established 18418. 


CHAS. H. BRUCE, 
604 & 606 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 


SPECIALTY, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
Wire Screens and Mosquito Bars. 


july4 tf 
INSURANCE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON. 





[Organized February 1, 18144.] 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........ $11,000,172 03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed 175,000 00 
ECQWiiks 6x o Kodcnaded nccasedveece $10,525,172 O28 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 
AMOUR OE TIE. oo cScccs secvecena -$66,014,355 00 


_ 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20 


20, . 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $353,232.83 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pemphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of it~ 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel. 
W.W. MORELAND, M.D... W.C. WRIGHT. 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
july4 JOHN SULLY. General Agent. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Assets June 1, 1874..$306,125.19. 


OF NEW YORK, 

Cash Assets July 1, 1874 $2,201,570.93 
Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American. 

Lesson of the Great Fire—Divide your Ri-ks.” 
Dwellings and Furniture insured for one. three or tive 


years. 
30ston Form of Policy issued by both companies. 


DIRECTORS, 
Silas Peirce, Ezra ©. Dyer, Joziah G. Abbott. 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge. 
John Jeffries. Jr., Sampson Reed, F. LL. Richardson. 


With retail prices affixed, sent hy 
ten cents. ; 





THE GREAT 
New European System 


—OF— 


MEDICAL ELECTRICITY ! 


DRS. WM. & EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN 
Beg to announce that they have now increased 
facilities for extending their eminently successful 
practice, and will be enabled to treat many patient 
whom they have hitherto been obliged to decline. 

Cure or benetit guaranteed for every form of dis 
ease, however hopeless. ; 

The most obscure conditions of the humay syste 
detected by the WONDERFUL and INFALLIBLE ELE 
TRICAL CRANIAL DIAGNOSIS. 


155 West Brookline Street. 


mayl6 (SECOND Dook FROM TREMONT ST.) tt 


Tower, Giddings & Co. 


BANKERS, 
85 DEVONSHIRE ST., COR. WATER, 


BOSTON, 


OFFFR FOR SALE THE 


WATER LOAN BONDS 


CITY OF LAWRENCE, MASS., 
DUE 1893. 

msdn 

= 


Populatior, 

Assessed Valuation, 

Total Debt, Jan. 1, 1874, 
Amount Water Loan, 
Valuation of Public Property.. 


IN DENOMINATIONS OF $1000 & $500. 


INTEREST SIX PER CENT., PAYABLE 
APRIL AND OCTOBER. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF : 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


augl 


july4 
“ FASHIONS.” 
Butterick's Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


aa SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU! ., 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


july4 13t 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PARLOR BEDS. 

CROSBY'S, TREFY'’S AND COFFIN’sS—The 

BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
*“ BOYCE BROTHERS, 

582 and 583 Washington 
Place. 


aree 


Street, ot Dix 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF -— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


sept? 
HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Freseo Painter, 


19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


ag Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing business A specialty made ot 
sigps and Decorations tf mars 


CHOICK GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & 60,, 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 

MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 
WINES, 

CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 

. ‘ ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 


Terms that are Satistactory. 
Be PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 


HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tt septs 


BANKERS. 


RIQDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
OLD COLONY RAILROAD CO. SEVEN PER 
CENT. BONDS, Due 1894, Interest March 





and September, Coupon or Register, for 

Sale. tf june6 

J. P. PLUMER & co. 
PRINTERS, 

Iengravers and Stationers, 

No, 28 SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 


july4 tt 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & Co. 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. LL. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
apris tf 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 5000 Engras ings and Chromos 
Sy 
mail on receipt of 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


july ll Sm 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


THE 00 
A 


. Politics, Liter 
’ PUBLISHED 
No. 25 Bromfield 


" vince and 


CHAS. W. 


TO WHOM ALL LET 


THE COMMON WEAL 
number, or in larger 
ALL RE 
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religion if it should 
some two thousand y 
firmly, as of the ¢ 
and the soul to God 
that he starts at this 
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too honest to be bour 
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gation, all binding-fa 


In proceeding wit 
religion, Mr. Abbot 
‘say morbid, anxiety 
God. le attacks tl 
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is sa closely conne 
problems of modern 
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It is singular that 
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idea of wh 
used, instead of first 
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As a step on the turf the stillness broke; 
| While a sound—was it curse or sigh ?— 
Smote the ear of the passer-by. 
| A dreary old house, un a headland slope, 


| which followed it, by the accomplished but imi- 
jtative author of “Lucille.” In Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s ballad poems the same prec¢minence in 
| fantasy may be ascribed to her. I refer to the | 
‘‘Rhyme of the Duchess May,” ‘‘The Brown Ros- 
| arie,” “*The Romaunt of the Page,” ‘‘Lady Ger- 
|aldine’s Courtship,” and ‘‘Bertha in the Lane.” 
It is idle to talk ot halting tones and occasional 
| platitudes (what fertile writer has been exempt 


from them?) when so much vigog or variety are | | FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
wo e her side of th 8 | give estimates for Drapery and Curtain Work. hav- | r] 
And the love that went to woo her to be counted on the other side of the question. | give estimates for Drapery an : 
’ |Some of Mrs. tit for 


ih ; ; ing’s i lyrics can | ing engaged the services of a fir-t-clas- ar . ' T 2 
» faith that shall not fail— Phe house looked wretched and woe-begone; | Browning's minor 1 | ee: augl: " 9 6% 
Nites davabion softly A her ‘ Ite Seaulate windows wept x /hardly be exceeded in beauty and tenderness. | Bat purpore i ni ht Cash Fund, Noy. 1, 1873, $260,000 
é ¢ . - 5 * - | * p A 4 iii entitle os i ; — ie —-— H 
In the pulses of the flail, | With a dew that forever dripped and crept | The verse from one, entitled Sleeping and | WER’'S INK! 
Of the palpitating flail— | From the moss-grown eaves; and ever anon Watching,” which begins :— TO : 
Past and future whisper to her | Some idle wind, with a passing slap, 1 


‘“*And God knows, who sees us twain,” Towers above all others. 
In the music of the flail. | Made rickety shutter or shingle flap has a pathos which will a - — ens a | aug SHEPARD, Agent, 22 Court St. 
In its crib their babe is sleeping, | As who with a jeer should say. has had experience in the darkened chambers | - 
And the sunshine from the door 


| ‘*Why does the old crone stay ?” of life.—From Recent Art and Soctety, by H. ee 
All the afternoon is creeping | 


Goody Grunsell’s house—it was all her own; F. Chorley. 
Slowly round upon the floor; There was no one living to chide, % 
And the shadows soon will darken, | Though she tore every rib from its skeleton side 
And the daylight soon must pale, | To kindle a fire when she sat alone 
When the wife no more shall hearken With the ghosts that had leave to go out and in, 
To the tramping of the flail, Through crevice and rent, to the endless din 
To the dancing of the flail— 


Of waves that wild ditties droned— 
When her heart no more shall hearken | Of winds that muttered and moaned. 
To the foottall of the flail. 


And this was the only booty she hid 
And the maid shall grow and strengthen, Under her threadbare cloak— 
Be a maiden, be a wife; 


A strip of worn and weather-stained oak; 


| A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. 1. Benyon, 

| Jacob Sleeper, Jotn Brewster, Addison L. Clarke. 

| Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett. 

| Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney. seth Turner. 

| ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATRIDGE., Secretary. ly augl 


sion of stolen property, he is required tamedi- 
ately to relinquish it. The slaveholder and the 
manstealer are in unlawtul possession of the 
stolen sons and daughters of Africa; they 
ought, therefore, immediately to set them free. 
Who will say, ‘We must continue supremely 
and sordidly selfish for years to come, and 
leave the dispensation of justice to the third and 
fourth generation of our posterity’? We say 
that slavery is an evil and a curse; what right | 
have we then to entail this evil and curse upon 
unborn generations? Every principle of hu- 
manity, of benevolence, or of equity, which re- 
quires that the slaves be emancipated at all, de- | 
mands that they be emancipated now. Let us! 
suppose ourselves in the place of the African. 
Here, then, are two millions of ovr parents, of 
our children, of our wives, and of our brethren 
and sisters inthraldom. Here are our wives, our 
sisters, our mothers, and our daughters, treated 
like brutes, abused to the most shameful pur- 
pose of sensuality, and compelled to the most 
ignominious prostitution! Do we, then, contend 
for gradual abolition?: Do we say the time. 
has not yet arrived for our kindred, bone of our | 
our bone and flesh of our flesh, to be set at lib- 
erty ?—that they must be manumitted only one, 
two, a dozen, or a score at a time, and those 
immediately transported beyond the seas? Who, friend; 
reflecting and weeping over the bondage of their; _ Brave, ardent spirit! wheresoever tend 
own parents, wives, sone or daughters, would | Thy restless feet. thou dost the highest seck. 


{Come on Monday next, and promote Dick to 
the office to which he perspires. When you 
shall have been dead, and the green briars shall | 

| have entwined themselves around your graves, | 

‘then will your sens come to me and say, Dick, 
some years ago our fathers voted for you for the | 

| office of jailorship of Warren county; then 

‘will I say, Roll on, thou silver moon, I will be | 
with thee till the last day in the evening. 


Warrior all in shining mail— 
Half so handsome as her farmer 
As he plies the flying flail, 
As he wields the flashing flail ?— 
The bare-throated, brown young farmer, | Against the gray of the sea. 
As he swings the sounding flail ? Where garden and orchard used to be, 
All the hopes that saw the sowing, | Witehgrass and nettle and ragweed grope— 
All the sweet desire of gain, | Paupers that eat the earth’s riches out— 
All the joy that watched the growing | ge msiyrses ee a te lurking about, 
ce deme s i “ 
\ | 


And the yeilowing of the grain 4 : 
: ; e : | When a soul has run waste to sin. 


ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, | 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
Invite the attention of the public to the 


of Christian orthod 
old Latin term rele 
latter with denial of 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE, - 


At less prices than a similar class of work was ever | 
offered in Bo-ton, and purchasers will find it for their 
interest to examine the stock and prices. 

We are also prepared, imour Retail Department. to 


superio 
tacilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER, 
light- 
Photo- 
These pictures com 
bine -ome of the latest iitprovements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf 


from religare, it w 
binding fast was the 
called religio. Th 
nobody, neither nee 
may doubt the truth 


ELEVATOR. dre=sing apartments. 
&«..) a% well as to the choice 
graphs they are now making. 


gcraduated 
quality of the 





Iptixe One Day is Juse.—(By John W. | 
Chadwick. )— 
Idling one day in June, my aimless feet, 

Forbidden, crossed the threshold of that fane 

By grateful Harvard built for her dear slain, 

, Whom Freedom counted for her service meget. 
Above me rose the glorious sheaf of towers, | 
| 





sai rect or not, it is not 
Abbot's determinatio 
out of the thing ca 
Lactantius that the 
a guess only, made 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
C HARLES 


AND EVERY LOssS PAID IN FULL. 


RICHARDSON 
DEALERS IN 


& CO., 


ly Surplus over re-insurance, over $415,000, 


JOHN L “STEVENSON & CO ae | Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 
No. ‘ Faneuil Hall Square Boston, 
’ WINE DEALEBS. 


bas ee ——————— Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
Potent TEETH. Always 80 | borTSs, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 


PEARLY i agreeable odor to the breath by using 
SEND THE 


CHOATE’S ODONTUV. 
“COMMONWEALTH o 
To all Absent Friends: 


DRUGS, PAINTS. OILS. VAKNISHES, JAPANS, &c 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston 


: CLOTHING, ETC. 2 
WHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
3 Wixtnror Sq. anv 36 Otis St., Boston. 


C. V. WHITTES, A. Youne, 
H, S. BURDETT, C.C, Goss. 


As on the snowy tablets, slow, I read Sap 
The names of all the generous-hearted dead 
Who were our chivalry’s most perfect flowers. 
There were the names of men whom all the land 
Hiailed as the greatest in those dreadful days ; 
There, too, their names whose only meed of 
praise 
Was the deep sense of doing God's command. 
, And one I read which oft I used to speak, 
In loving-wise, as friend doth speak with 


was certainly not tl 
it may not have be 
makers of the word 
idea), but the rites 

in vogue. At any 

thing only which w: 
name (whatever it 
absurd to find evaag 
der religare as to § 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses premptly adjusted and paid. 


| BOSTON OFFICE 
'No. 27 STATE STREET. 


California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities, 

to suit purchasers. | Local Agencies in every town. 
Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. ISRAEL W. MUNROE, 
English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. | CHAS, A. HOV «AND. Secretary. 
Old Medfurd RUM, dine CIGARS. tf augs | March 21, 1874 
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NTO sweetens the breath, | 


ae si jonen the gums, whitens the | 
CHOATE?S ‘icsix | 

















resident. 
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